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LIUTC RACIER  SUIT2, .  .Al-^DMTE 


For  the  first  time  in  three  ye-^rs,  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to  import 
Brazil  nuts  from  their  namesake  country  in  South  America.     There's  been  a  shipping 
order  forbidding  imports  of  these  nuts  since  October  1942,  but  this  order  has 
recently  been  terminated.    The  shipping  restrictions  were  originally  passed  so  that 
native  labor  in  Brazil  could  be  diverted  from  gathering  Brazil  nuts  to  'vorking  the 
rubber  trees. 

Though  there  will  bo  some  imports  this  fall,  there  won't  be  any\Yhere  near  pre-war 
supplies.    Bountiful  stocks  arc  just  not  available  at  the  export  centers,    iind  also, 
there  has  been  a  reported  shortage  of  tin  cans  for  packing  the  nuts  in  Brazil. 

The  supply's  still  small... 


Ordinarily  the  harvest  season  for  Brazil  nuts  is  from  December  to  June.    The  nuts 
'^rov/'  on  extremely  high  trocs,  and  whon  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  vrind  blows  thorn  to 
the  ground  where  they  arc  gathered  by  the  natives.    Usually  the  December  through 
February  harvest  goes  to  Europe. the  United  Kingdom  especially.    The  United  States 
starts  its  purchases  generally  after  February. 

This  year  there  won't  be  more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  shelled  Brazil  nuts  available 
for  all  buyers.    And  prices  arc  almost  dbuble  those  of  pre-v/ar  days. .  .bocaiase  of 
the  scarcity  of  supply.     It  v/ill  be  at  least  a  year  before  shipments  aro  comparable 
to  those  xro  received  prior  to  the  T^ar. 

WORLD  FOOD  PICTURE 


*^      ^  ^Tv 

^ '^^'-V^^V^  '^^^         ^  snapshot  view  of  the  world's  fight  agains' 

y^-^  ^~r--N       hunger  in  the  comment  of  a  Balkan  official.     "The  chilai 


ist 
.arcn 

he  told  an  UMRRA  vforkcr,  "cat  every  oth:r  day. 


I  '^ir;-4/i^     A  report  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relr-.t ions , 


/■    '^S^-<a'    v'\ Hunger  highlights... 

■  v'.Gontinontal  Europe. .  .exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union. ..will  be 
short  18  million  tons  of  food  to  m.aintain  ra.tions  ncdcratcly 
;   '1     '         t^abovc  wartime  levels  in  liberated  count rio s .and  to  prevent 

J-;w-o^  3-,  i     vjidcsprcad  disease  and  vmrest  among  urban  populp.tions  in 

Cr^'^  ^^-^/j        conquered  areas. 

China  will  lack  about  2  million  tons  of  v/hcat  and  rice ..  .having  enough  food  to  avert 
acute  shortages  in  its  urban  areas. 

Should  bad  vrcathcr  reduce  the  rice  crop  bclov-  early  estimates,  India's  food  shortage 
•Till  be  greater  than  2  million  tons. 

Tho  Philippines,  Ceylon... and  possibly  the  'Netherlands  East  Indi  os  . .  .v.'i  11  all  need 
to  import  food. 

Hoti.Yithstanding  a  magnificent  job  of  wartime  food  production,  the  United  Kingdom 
■.Till  need  approxim?,t ely  9  million  tons  of  food  if  the  people  arc  to  eat  as  v/oll  r.s 
thoy  did  during  the  v/ar  years. 


•  V    '>4-/V\-';^$^^-^^^s ketches  the  viovr  on  a  larger  canvas.     It  shovxs 
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The  bright  sido««« 

But  thcro  arc  bright  spots  in  the  v/orld  food  picture.    They  arc  in  North  America... 
where  the  farmers  raised  a  third  more  food  than  they  did  in  pro-vrar  years;  South 
AnBrica...v;horo  1945-46  crops  aro  just  being  planted;  Australia,  V.avr  Zcalc^d 
Dcnnark,  and  S^vcdcn.  * 

Tho  OFAT.  survey  shovs  that  several  of  those  surplus-food-producing  countries  v/ill 
continue  rationing  and  other  food  conservation  measures  started  during  the  v/ar  and 
thereby  v/ill  be  able  to  share  food  v/ith  the  peoples  in  the  war-torn  countries. 

COLD  COIPORT 

The  past  fivo  years  have  been  vatnoss  to  a  more  than  200  percent  increase  in  tho 
production  of  frozen  vegetables.    It  appears  that  this  expansion  xvould  have  been 
oven  more  spectacular  if  war-time  demands  for  the  fresh  vegetables  had  not  boon 
so  high... and  if  there  had  not  boon  r-istricti  ens' oh  cold  storc.cc  and  frcccr  ' 
cabinet s« 

Civilian  outlook., , 


During  the  war  years,  the  government  procured  for  its  oxm  needs  aporoximatcl v  one- 
fourth  of  tho  total  pack.    Nov/  that  th.e  war  is  over,  civilians  can  look  forward  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  frozen  vegetables. . .especially  lima  beans,  corn,  spinach 
and  peas.     The  L'ilitary  will  still  need  some  of  the  1945  pack  for  hospitals  c^d 
separation  contcrs,  but  it  won't  make  much  of  a  dent  in  tho  civilian  market  because 
of  tho  largo  incrcaso  in  the  total  supply,  • 

THE  FREEZE  IS  ON 


As  a  means  of  preserving,  storing  and  distributing  food... 

freezing  is  hore  to  stay.    And  hero's  tho  frozen  food  picture, 

as  Extension  Specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
SCO  it. 


The  throe  main  sources  of  frozen  food  will  bo  the  commcrcialj 
packer,  the  community  locker  plant,  and  the  home  freezing 
cabinet.    Home  freezing  v;-ill  not  ccnpetc  with  commercial 
frcozing  any  more  than  home  canning  competes  with  cora- 
:norcial  carxing.    Rather ..  .home  freezing  and  comm3rcial 
freezing  v/ill  most  likoly  supplement  each  other  to  the 
inprovc  T^nt  of  both.  .,,2  .  I 


?0T  dietary  improvement... 

Along  vath  other  methods  of  preserving  food  at  home,  freezing*'^  ::L}<JJtU~^ 
•mi  help  families  got  as  varied  and  palatable  diets  as  they  can  buy.     But  home 
frozen  foods  should  not  be  a  luxury.    The  specialists  warn  families  who  plan  to  buy 
ireczers  to  guard  against  cabinets  that  arc  inefficient  and  too  expensive • 

ITic  home  cabinet  is  convenience  itself.    But  the  loss  expensive  models  will  bo  fairly 
sru-U.    iiany  of  them  will  not  havo  chilling  facilities  for  meat. ..or  capacity  to 
ircoze  more  than  a  fcv;  pounds  of  a  product  at  a  time. 
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I'oro  pro's  and  cor's»»« 


Advantage  of  tho  freezer  locker  is  that  it  is  equipped  for  slaughtering  and  chilling 
neat  as  vj-cll  as  for  processing  fruits  and  vegetables.  I'crcovcr . . .the  freezer  looker 
holds  large  quantities  of  food.  Disadvantage  may  be  the  distance  bet\veen  the  locker 
and  the  hone* 

A  conbination  of  freezer  locker  for  ser\i.cc  and  a  cabinet  for  hone  storage  nay  bo 
the  ansv/er  for  sone  f  anilics  . .  .say  tho  Extension  Specialists. 

SAGA  OF  TEE  SAUCE 


r 


There  v;as  a  Scnor. .  .hailed  fron  Rie ..  .visiting 
a  friend  in  Boston.    Kis  host  brought  out  all  of 
the  good  things  that  Nov/  England  sings  about... 
turkey,  baked  beans  and  brovm  bread,  codfish  balls 
luscious  cranberry  sauce.     The  Senor  fron  Rio  v:as  so 
en  vath  the  cranberries  that  rrhcn  he  returned  to  his 


'^^^    \\-^'^-J^  l^ative  Brazil,  his  Boston  host  bethought  t 
^  ^(jp"  AW^       y  V;      t3ox  of  choice  cranberries ...  straight  fron 


send  hin 


lassachusctts 

viTiarsh.     In  due  tine  ho  received  a  letter  fron  his  South 
Ai:ierican  anigo,  thanking  hin  profusely, •  ."They  vrcre  such 
lovely  berries,  so  red,  so  round,  so  beautiful.  But 
unfort^anately  they  all  soured  on  the  :7ay  dov.-n  and  I  hr.d 
to  throv:  then  away." 


Tb.e y're  here  again... 

This  story  reninds  us  that  fresh  cranberries  are  v/ith  us  again. .  .rj-xd  the  supply  out- 
look is  very  satisfying  indeed.'  The  lalitary  v;ill  clain  A  out  a  sixth  of  the  csti- 
nated  harvest  of  644,100  barrels.     (One  barrel  equals  100  pounds.)     That  Icax'cs  note 
than  54  nillion  pounds  of  the  tart  red  berries  to  cushion  civilian  v;rj?.ts...a  goodly 
increase  over  last  year's  supply.     The  retail  price  this  year  is  expected  to  avoragc 
a  little  belovv-  ceiling. 

The  old  systcn  of  an  eye  for  an  eyG-,.,c.  pound  of  sugar  for  a  pound  of  cranberries... 
is  out  of" style  with  the  sugar  shortage.     To  bo  sure,  these  sour  balls  require  a 
lot  of  sv7oetening...but  they're  willing  to  pal  up  with  some  corn  sirup,  naple  sirup 
or  honey,  along  v/ith  the  sugar.    Ha/over,  honenakors  who  are  going  to  substitute 
liquid  sv/-cetcning  for  part  of  tho  sugar  should  follow  special  recipes,. 

guying  points... 

It's  inportant  to  sort  the  cranberries  before  using  then.    A  "f cv;-  shriYolcd  and 
speckled  ones  can  nako  the  whole  sauce  bitter,    imd  you  night  want  to  tell  your 
listeners  that  if  the  berries  they  find  in  their  stores  arc  not  as  large  r.nd  wcll- 
colorod  as  they  night  like,  the  flavor  and  food  value  arc  still  tho  sane. 

ihssachusetts  cranberries  fron  the  1945  crop... with  their  bright,  red  color... arc 
already  available  in  the  Southvvcst.    Eononakers  -all  find  boxes  of  then  in  the 
fruit  and  vjgctable  sections  of  their  favorite  grocery  stores,    .'md  v/onon  of  the 
South-vest.,  .unlike  the  Senor  fron  *Rio  in  the  story. .  .v;i  11  Icncw  how  to  turn  th-^t 
sour,  tart  taste  into  a  zrestful  sauce  to  add  intorcst  to  chicken  dinners,  lo-.v-point 
neat  ncnus,  rjid  those  turkey  feasts  they'll  be  serving  before  long. 


!K)LL/i.SES  IlEEO 


sturdinoss  to  the  gin^crbrccd 


share  of  it  in  thoir  diot. 


Dark  brown  molasses  not  only  gives 
nan* • .it  helps  those  folks  who  got 

Its  sugar  content  supplies  energy,  and  its  flavor  supplies  vario 
to  the  diet.  And  the  dark  nolaasos  is  also  a  good  and  an  inoxpe 
sivo  source  of  iron. 

The  darhor^  the  hotter.*. 


Both  dark  and  li^ht  nolasses  arc  nado  fron  sugar  cane... and  arc 
by-products  of  sugar  nanufacturo»    Tho  nore  sugar  that  is  recover 


fron  the  cane.. .the  darker  the  nolasscs.     That  is,  as  nore  of  the  sugai^'S'^^l^rystal- 
lizod  out,  the  non-sugar  substn.nces»«  .such  as    iron  and  other  minerals,  coloring 
and  flavoring  ingredients .beconc  noro  concentrated.     The  lig?it-colored  nolasscs 
has  a  higher  sugar  content;  and. ••because  it  has  loss  of  the  noii-sugar  substances., 
it  is  nildcr  in  flavor. 


Our  cdiblo  grades  of  sugar  cane  nolassos  are  produced  principally  in  Louisiana  and 
the  "Test  Indies.     Frequently,  molasses  and  sirups  are  blended  to  meet  tho  needs  and 
requirements  of  honcmakors  and  industrial  users* 


Grandmother's  recipes... 


Your  listeners  may  not  always  find  molasses  in  their   -rocory  stores,  but  v;hen  they 
do  it*s  a  good  idea  to  take  some  food  sweetening  tips  from  grandmother.    She  used 
dark  brown  molasses  over  flapjacks  at  brcalcfast.    Her  baked  beans  v/crc  enriched 
".nth  molasses.     This  sugar  alternate  may  also  be  poured  over  apples  for  baking... 
and  over  winter  squash  too.     Then  of  course,  there's  that  gingerbread  man  again. 


THE  HUI'JGRY  CRICKETS 

Although  the  poet  failed  to  mention  it... the  cricket  has  other  interests  than  the 
hoartht    bating. .  .for  example.    The  cricket's  taste  is  varied,    fic  cats  v/ool,  linen 
co.tton,  rayon,  silk  and  leather .with  equal  gusto.    A  few  crickets  can  damage  lots 
of  clothing. . .as  homcmakcrs  in  your  listening  audience  may  have  recently  discovered 


This  is  the  time  of  year  that  crickets  are  likely  to  move  into  the  house*    And  hero 
rjc  some  suggestions  fron  entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
getting  rid  of  the  posts. 


Keep  them  out . . . 


Provontion  is  the  best  remedy..,say  the  insect  experts.     Since  the  crickets  enter 
tho  house  thr.-^ugh  small  openings  in  tho  walls  or  roof. ..or  through  impcrfoctly 
screened  doors  and  v/-indows . . . tho  host  v;ay  to  keep  them  out  is  to  seal  up  the  cracks 
and  holes... and  tighten  tho  screens,  viindows  and  doors. 

Tho  honcmakcr  may  be  able  to  kill  the  cricke  ts . . .  if  there  arc  just  a  fcv/...with  a 
fly  swatter  or  v;ith  a  grade  M  fly  spray.     (The  spray  must  strike  the  insect.) 
Or  she  may  uso  sodium  fluoride  or  sodium  f luosi licato .    Hand  bellows  or  dusters 
are  useful  for  getting  these  insecticides  behind  the  baseboards  and  in  cracks  and 
crevices  along  tho  floors.    Sinco  both  of  these  materials  arc  poisons,  they  must  be 
used  with  caution. 
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If  they're  many... 

For  a  licavy  infestation. .  .the  cntonologists  rGCormond  a  poison  bait  nado  by  this 
fornula:    t\'/o  and  a  half  pounds  of  bran;  ten  teaspoons  of  sodiun  fluoride  or  sodi\in 
fluosilicatc;  four-fifths  cup  of  nolasscs;  and  a  quart  of  v;atcr.    '.JTien  this  is 
scattered  throu^h-^ut  the  house,  in  the  basenent  and  rrcund  the  foundation  out-of- 
doors,  it  v/ill  get  rid  of  the  crickets. 

Rcnind  the  honenakcr  that  this  poison  natcrial  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
children  or  pets. 


If  your  listeners  arc  careful  food  shoppers,  thej/  don't  need  to  be  rcninded  that 
cabbage  and  Irish  potatoes  still  give  about  the  nost  food  value  for  the  money  of  any 
fresh  off  .^rings  on  the  market.    Because  of  thi.s  fact . .  .USD^i' s  Production  and  liar- 
keting  Adininistrat ion  again  lists  these  tT.'/o  vegetables  as  the  number  one  feed 
bargain  of  the  v;cck.     They  are  good  teammates  too .. .potatoes  for  energy,  and  cabbage 
for  minerals  and  vitamins. 

This  week's  selection  of  good  vegetable  buys  includes  other  companionable  items... 
v;ith  carrots  and  onions  among  the  most  popular,  altliough  tomr  toe  s  and  sv;ect  potatoes' 
arc  definitely  in  the  running.     In  fact,  svrcct  potatce  s . .  .v/ith  their  v;ea.lth  of  food 
value. ..arc  a  good  buy  even  when  the  price  is  close  to  the  ceiling. 

For  var  io  ty ' s  s  akc ... 

Cabbage  and  tomo.toos,  Irish  and  svrcet  potatoes,  carrots  ojid  onions ..  .the sc  six  alono 
provide  enough  variety  to  teep  menus  out  of  a  rut  and  to  make  ncals  nourishir^g  '^.nd 
good-tasting.    But  there  arc  other  good  selections  in  the  Soutb.Tost  this  •.vcck.  They' 
include  squash  and  greens,  bell  poppers,  turnips,  beets  and  lettuce.    Konc  of  these 
arc  region-"vide  in  their  popularity. •  .but  they're  good  buys  'vhorc  they  arc  a,vailablc 
in  ojnple  supply... and  homenakcrs  trill  v/ant  to  ta]:e  advo.ntagc  of  them. ..for  variety's  ] 
sake,  if  no  other. 

This  wreck's  number  one  fruit  selection  is  apples,  vri.th  both  cooking  end  eating 
varieties  offered  in  fair  supply. .  .although  this  y;:ar's  crop  is  a  Si^all  one.  Pcrxa, 
oranges  and  grapes  continue  in  the  "best  buy"  class... vath  lemons  rxA  grapefruit  alBO 
listed  occasionally. 

Specialty  items  that  deserve  attention  this  vreek  are  pumpkins,  ivhich  made  the  "best 
buy"  list  at  a  fevr  markets ..  .o.nd  crmbcrries,  ^■hich  are  just  no\T  beginning  to  shovr 
up  from  I.Iassachusetts  producing  areas. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 

/iRK/U'JSAS :        Little  Roc!:. ....  Irish  potatoes,  co.bbagc,  apples,  lettuce,  torr.tccs, 

squash,  greens 


COLORi'-DO:        Donvor  Apples,  grapes  ,  per.rs,  prunes,  tonr.tocs,  cnbbr.gc, 

cc.rrots,  Irish  potr.tocs,  onions,  SY/-jct  potatoes 


Topekr.  Apples,  prunes,  peaches,  cabb-.-e,  Irish  potatoes 


LOUISLU, 


o:a;£OM/i! 


'.richita  Prune  pluins,  apples,  Irish  and  sv/ect  potat  ."-s,  carrots, 

cabba^o,  onions,  lettuce 

Baton  Rouge  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabba^^e,  carr.^ts 

Nev/  Orleans  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  tonatocs 

Albuquerque  Irish  potatoes,  carrots,  cabba-;c,  beets,  bell  poppers, 

Santa  Fo,  and      turnips,  squash,  pur.ptins ,  local  apples,  grapefruit, 
"Gal lup  lenons,  oranges 

Oklahoma  City ..  .Apples ,  cabbage,  carrots,  oranges,  pears,  oni'-ins, 
Irish  potatoes,  svroct  potatoes,  tonatocs 

Fort  '.Yorth  Irish  and  sv;eot  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  carrots, 

applos,  grapes,  pears,  oranges 

Houston  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  greens, 

pears,  gro-pcs 


RICE  I'OTES 


begins  to  rove  fr'of^     ^^f^  \>J     /V  U/' 

 .  the  South^rost,        V  f  %/&/ 

n  to  feature  rice  on  their  nonus :    v/ith  :;hickeKi\j  \  J        »"/  / 

-ravy. .  .v.'ith  shrinp. .  .v/ith  cheese  or  cr.::  jlo    ^r^Tf  JL^\  ,  \)  \\  j  J^''^'^--^. 

o...in  soups  and  custards .as  a  stuffing  for   \'^'^''W^X^  \       I  /"  \ 


Cones  fall.. .and  nev/  crop  rice  \ 
farms  to  mills,  froin  mills  to 
hononalccrs ,  ospociall^/  those  in  the  Southvrcst, 
begin 
ar.d 
s?.uc 

^roon  peppers  or  neat  or  fov^l, ,  ,ni::ed  -"Tith  eggs 
in  an  ono let ,.  .stirred  into  v/affles,  pancakes  o 
fritters .» .as  a  breakfast  cereal, . .no Ided  and 
:hilled  for  dessert. 

■Izr  Id  f  a:"0UB  . . . 


?.icc  is  one  of  the  fev/  foods  v/ith  an  international  reputation.     Italian  risotto  is 
rice  flavored  v/ith  onions... the  tafcl  of  (jTava  is  a  central  dish  of  rico  gaton  v;ith 
nany  different  seasonings.    Rico  seasoned  r/ith  highly  spiced  curry  po^;;dor  is  fanous 
ir  India... rico  with  soybean  sauco  is  popular  in  the  Orient,    One  of  the  fa.voritG 
(fishes  in  both  Europe  and  Ancrica  is  the  Spanish  conbination  of  rice  and  tonatoos 
livened  up  v/ith  onion,  poppers  and  bacon.     There's  good  reason  for  this  \vorld-v;ido 
popularity.    High  in  energy. . .rice  is  adaptable  and  good-tasting.    Brovm  rice.. .or 
rico  that  is  nilled  by  certain  special  processes .is  also  a  source  cf  sono  nincrals 
and  vitanin  E-j^. 

But  rice... like  nany  other  f oods .narched  off  to  war  and  loft  civilian  tables  un- 
attended.   Supplies  in  recent  nonths  hr.vc  been  very  scarce.    But  nov.f...sone  inprcve- 
ncnt  is  in  the  offing... for  two  reasons.    First •  t .v/hat  locks  like  it's  going  to  be 
a  record  crop  (in  spite  of  the  danagc  caused  by  the  hurricane  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
late  in  August)  is  already  on  its  way  to  narket.    Second... the  a:uount  of  rico  v/hich 


nillcrs  p.ust  set  aside  for  govcrnncnt  purchase  has  been  reduced  fron  55  to  40  per- 
cent., .effective  October  1.     This  ncans  that  norc  rice  should  be  available  this 
year... and  inorc  of  the  increased  supply  v/i  11  bo  chrjinclcd  into  ciidlim.  consunption, 

Patience,  please... 

Hov/over . . .honcnakcrs  v/ho  arc  too  anxious  once  a^^ain  tc  try  out  their  favorite  rice 
recipes  ray  be  disappointed.    Supplies  of  rice  on  grocers'  shelves  have  bccor.:-  so 
depleted  that  it  v;ill  take  a  little  tine  to  j^ct  then  restocked.    Farr.icrs  in  sonc 
sections  are  running  into  difficulties  getting  their  rice  harvested*    The  rice 
nust  bo  thoroughly  dried  out  before  it's  nillcd...you  toov:,    i^nd  alth:u~h  tho  driers 
arc  Y/orking  to  capacity,  thoy  havo  so  far  been  unable  to  dry  the  rice  as  fast  as  tho 
farners  have  it  ready.     This  slows  up  the  novcncnt  of  r?ugh  rice  t^  the  nillsi 
Then. .  .there '  s  the  tine  it  takes  to  got  the  rice  fron  the  nill  to  the  grocer's  shelf, 
and  the  fact  that  supplies  rxc  being  absorbed  at.ost  as  rapidly  as  they  bccono  avr.il- 
ablc  to  replace  the  pr::sont  slin  stocks.    ..'^Is o . .  .v/e •  11  be  shipping  sore  rice  abroc.d. 

So...vmilc  it  isn't  at  all  out  of  place  to  indulge  in  the  seasonal  urge  to  dronl 
over  our  favorite  rice  recipes ..  .it  v/culdn't  be  t:'^  snart  t:  look  f  :r  prc-v;ar 
supplies  right  av;ay. 

LEi/iT  COITI-TSR  T.^LK 


^  ^  The  o^Tiount  of  neat  available  f  ~r  civilians  in  Oct-^bcr  will 

^-'^^         be  soneirho.t  greater  than  during  Scptcnbcr. 

?^f/i0  ^ffy'^nj=^  This  increase  vrill  be  mostly  in  beef.  Hjno- 

H?fr|^t|l  ^^^^^^'^l makers  v;ill  find  plenty  of  lean  beef  during 

i     ^     "['^    \  -    Vv \-^^^^^5?g;^^gA~v^ October  as  grass-fed  cattle  continue  to  c:nc 

in  fron  the  ranges.    As  large  nunbors  of 
grass-fed  cattle  also  go  into  feed  l.it»,  thcr 
v/ill  be  greater  quo.ntities  of  higher  grade  beef  in  the  './inter  and  next  spring. 

Specifically. . . 

There'll  also  be  nore  veal  at  neat  counters  this  fall  than  during  the  last  fcxr 
nonths.    Lanb  and  nutton  supplies  are  also  on  the  incroa.so.    Actually,  production 
of  veal  and  lanb- is  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  rcdiactions  in  govcrnncnt  buying  v/ill 
na?sc  noro  of  the  supply  available  for  ci\'ilians.    Pork  supplies  v/^ill  continue  shcr 
of  dcnand  as  a  result  of  a  snaller  spring  pig  crop,  and  the  fo.ct  that  this  is  tho 
low  season  for  narketing  hogs.    Hovrever,  supplies  v:ill  increase  late  tliis  n:nth» 
Farners  indicate  that  they'll  be  raising  nore  pigs  this  fall  than  a  year  ago.  But 
this  fall  pig  crop  rail  not  be  coning  to  narkot  before  next  spring. 

Tho  neat  allocated  for  civilian  use  the  last  three  nonths  of  this  yccj-  v/ill  allow 
an  avcra.gc  per  capita  rate  for  1945  of  alnost  148  pounds.  This  is  abcut  the  s^-no 
as  the  civilian  per  capita  used  last  year  and  22  p'-unds  ncrc  than  the  av-rago  for 
tho  pre-war  yean;,  193  5-33. 

The  reasons. •• 


There  are  t^rro  reasons  why  civilians  xrill  be  getting  more  moat  the  ronaindcr  of 
the  year.    First... the  U.  S.  military  allocation  is  only  half  v/hat  it  vfas  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1944.    Second.. .the  Octobcr-Dcccribcr  quarter  is  normally  the 
season  of  greatest  neat  production.    Tho  peak  of  range  cattle  and  lo-nb  narkctinc 
cones  in  the  fall,  Y/hilc  that  of  hogs  is  in  December  or  Jojiuary.    This  year,  rcccr 
or  near  record  numbers  of  cattle  are  expected  to  bo  marketed. 
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FIi?E  SHOW  OF  FEATHERS 


This  fall  and  winter,  homenahers  -^^111  find  chicken  and  turkey  n  ore  plentiful  than  ir. 
pre-v/ar  days.     Turkey  production    is  estimated  to  be  about  a  fourth  more  than  last 
year...  in  other  "'/rords ,  the  greatest  on  record*    And  chicken  supplies  •.  .despite 
scarcity  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.,  .are  noY/  very  plentiful.    Lost  of  this 
poultry  is  marketed  between  September  and  January. 


Record  supply... 

iiavAT  that  the  armed  forces  have  filled  most  of  their  requirem.ents  for  poultry, 
practically  all  of  the  available  supply  is  going  to  civilians.    Because  of  the  record 
amount  of  poultry,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  the  need  for  civi- 
lians to  keep  up  these  purchases. 


'.Jhile  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  eased  marketing,  storing 


distribution  of  foci- 


stuff  s ..  .there  are  still  problems  of  transportation  and  processing.     In  mrny  instance^ 
poultry  processing  plants  do  not  have  half  enough  labor.    Also,  for  the  next  few 
months  these  plants  will  be  faced  v\rith  the  double  task  of  liandling  a  record  turkey 
supply. • .plus  heavy  seasonal  marketings  of  chicken.    Plants  will  be  congested  if 
'marketings  are  delayed  until  the  holidays. 

Fot  reserved  for  holido,vs... 


It  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  work  up  enthusiasm  for  iminediatc  turkey  purchases.  For 
the  past  three  years  a  Ir.rgc  portion  of  the  total  turkey  supply  was  used  by  the 
m.ilitc.ry  forces.     Such  supplies  as  ".vcre  available  to  civilians  could  only  be  obtciir.:: 

t  high  prices  and  x:ith  considerable  difficulty.    •  ~ 
hat  plentiful  supplies  arc  available,  the  blr.cl: 
market  is  out  of  the  picture .. .and  civilians  can 
buy  all  the  turkey  thoy  v/ant  at  ceiling  prices. 
Thus,  turkey  can  r:.:turn  to  the  rr\cnv.  not  only  fw 
holiday  faro,  but  for  rc~ular  use  froB 
lo^ no\r  until  spring.  Chicken  also  need  not 
'^(/  ^y         dedicated  to  the  Sabbath  raid  sot  hol 
days.     There  arc  enough  v/ays  to  proparo 
chicken  to  put  it  on  a  vreok-day  basis. 
Tlie  industry  also  plans  to  sell  noro 
eviscerated  chicl:cn  . . . that  is,  clcaa 
nd  dressed  end  ready  for  iBir:dir.to 
use.    -/ith  poultry  plentiful,  the 


■•A  I 


an/z;lc  to  stress  is  that  consuwrs 


do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  hol 


\\\Vdcy  season  for  their  turkey  na 
chickon  feasts. 


FIK  FARS 


Uorc  caiincd  fish  v/ill  be  appcc.rinj  on  your  grocers'  she  Ivcs  • .  .and  it's  good  news 
after  so  many  months  of:    "Sorry,  liadamc,  no  tuna... so  sorry,  no  sardine  s .no 
sr.lnon,  no  kippers,  no  herring." 

Now  that  tho  war  is  over,  there's  the  promise  of  more  canned  fish  than  was  estimated 
earlier  this  year  for  U.  S.  civilians  and  for  relief  feeding.    But  don't  jump  to 
optimistic  conclusions.    Your  grocers'  shelves  will  still  not  be  running  over  with 
c:ll  of  the  canned  fish  you  might  like  to  buy. 


Sr.lnon  supply  is  down* « , 

Thoro  are  several  reasons.    Ono  of  them  is  thjat  salmon  have  let  us  do;m. 
good  years  and  bad  years.     This  was  supposed  to  bo  a  good  year  for 
salnon,  but  somehow  production  vras  far  loss  than  v;c  expected.  Still 
thcrc's  no  need  to  be  dismayed  about  the  total  canned  fish  picturo.y''^ 
lilitary  requirements  have  boon  cut  back  to  one-third  of  last 
year's  take... and  the  end  of  the  v/ar  has  opened  the  way  for 
greater  imports. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  expects  to  receive  5  million 
pounds  of  sardines  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  4  million  pounds 
of  canned  shellfish  from  Canada  and  10  million  pounds  of  / 
sardines  from  Norway.    There  vrill  also  be  some  fancy  sar-  y 
dines  from  Venczula  and  some  tuna  from  Chile  and  Peru.  j 
So. ..despite  tho  fact  that  salmon  have  not  come  up  to    "^""s/   'r'^-  ' 
expectations ..  .the  prediction  is  tha.t  you  won't  be  dis-^\|N' 
appointed  in  your  quest  for  canned  varieties  th 
boon  as  rare  as  a  sabre-toothed  tiger  during  the 
years . 

Specifically.  •  • 


Fish  have 


at  havcVVv"  A 


Not  for  sor.-,c  figures.  U.  S.  civilians  will  receive  about  400  niiiion^-ptfuhds  of  canned 
fish...abaut  tivicc  the  a^.iount  promised  earlier  in  the  spring.  About  one-third  of  this 
civilian  supply  v^i  11  be  crjmed  salmon. .  .which  is  tv;-ice  as  much  as  "wc  got  last  year. 

.Jjout  7-1/2  percent  of  the  total  production  is  car-marked  for  relief  feeding.  This 
foreign  shipment  allocation  includes  substantial  quantities  for  relief  fccdin";  in 
Suropc  by  UilRR/'i.,  as  v:cll  as  purchases  n^^dc        allies  like  Belgian  a.nd  Holland. 

Also,  for  the  first  tir.c  since  the  v;ar's  beginning,  an  allocation  is  being  made  for 
the  Philippines  r-nd  the  Ltrshall  Islands.    Some  canjicd  fish  has  also  been  marie ed  for 
n.  S.  territories. 


>;bout  relief.. , 

One  last  v:ord  about  relief  feeding.    Officials  point  out  that  by  international  agrec- 
nont,  crr^ncd  fish  from  Canada,  lIonYay,  Portugal  and  South  Jjicrica  is  also  awvailablo 
for  r:^lief  feeding  and  for  purchase  by  paying  governments  in  Europe,    .ihilc  the 
United  States  is  currently  furnishing  about  60  percent  of  the  cajined  fish  being  made 
available  to  UIIRR/'i.  from  all  sources,  officials  say  that  supply  "'■.'■as  tho  major  limiting 
factor  in  not  mooting  in  full  UTJRRi'i's  stated  rcquircm.cnt s • 
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FOOD  FOR  GPJiivD  FOLKS 

A  probloin  in  nr.ny  hones  those  dc.ys  is  preparing  ncals  for  elderly 
nenbcrs  of  the  fra-;iily  that  vrill  keep  thon  in  good  health.  For 
your  listeners  v;ho  say,  "'.Tiat's  the  right  food  for  old  folks?"... 
here  arc  sonc  suggestions  fron  the  Bureau  of  Hxiinan  i'Jutrition  f\nd 
Ilonc  Econonics. 

Roducc  calories... 

Older  people  arc  likely  to  need  scnevrhat  fc\7cr  calories  than  they 
required  in  ;:ioro  active  years.     It's  the  rare  individual  Y;ho  continues  to  use  the 
sane  energy  after  niddle  age.     The  h^st  \rc.y  to  reduce  calorics  is  to  go  li.^ht  cn  fats 
s'.Tccts  and  starches.    At  the  scj'ic  tine  • .  .ronind  your  listeners  that  sonc  fr.t  is  ncoda 
in  the  diet  and  that  sv;cets  in  •.-.lod oration  help  nako  the  food  palatable. 

Vitanin  and  nineral  needs  continue  about  the  sane.    Meals  should  include  fruits, 
vegetables,  nilk,  and  all  the  other  different  kinds  of  foods  that  cvory  cnc  requires. 


Eat  nore  often... 


A  good  habit  is  to  cat  nore  frequent,  but  snallor  neals.     In  addition  to  three  regu- 
lar i;-iGals«.«a  cup  of  tea  or  broth  in  the  afternoon. .  .or  hot  nilk  at  bodtLne . . .help 
an  elderly  person  to  naintain  energy  during  the  day  and  to  sleep  better  at  night. 


ROOT  OF  GOODa^SS 


Carrots  arc  adding  their  rich  color  to  vegetable  displays  in  generous  ancunts  these 
days#    A  record  crop  of  fi.ll  carrots  is  going  to  narket  fron  such  inportant  producing 
states  as  California,  Michigan,  lJc\7  York  and  Illinois.    'Tcstern  states  usually  sell 
their  carrots  in  bunches .. .v/ith  tops  on...r/"hilc  nid-v;cstcrn  and  eo.stcrn  strtcs 
generally  sell  theirs  v/ithout  tops. 

'J'ith  carrots  croiTding  the  grocers'  bins,  there's  no  excuse  for  neals  lean  in  VitcmiJii 
Carrots  arc  hcr.Ty  donors  of  c-^.rctene  rrhich  the  body  turns  into  Vitruain  A. 

Variety  star... 

Besides  their  reasonable  price  and  food  value,  carrots  can  be  recortnendcd  for  their  j 
versatility.  Rav/,  cooked,  served  alcno  or  teancd  v.'-ith  other  vegetables ..  .they  fit  j 
conveniently  into  ncals.  Shredded  carrots  i-xid  cabbage  provide  a  sinplc  salad  thr.t  j 
calls  for  use  of  tvro  currently  plentiful  vegetables. 

iind  if  you  wc^op.t  a  quick  ncthod  for  cooked  carrots .. .pan  fry  then.     That  is,  slice 
then  thin,  then  place  thon  in  a  frying  pan  over  a  Icr//  fire  \7ith  a  bit  of  ncltcd 
fat.    Cover  and  cook  until  they're  tender,    iuid  for  a  change,  you  can  fry  carrots 
v/ith  onions  or  apple  rings.  ) 

mRE  ROOTING 


Favorable  grov/ing  v:eather  for  beets ..  .particularly  in  the  nidr/ost  and  Nc\t  York  St''tc.« 
has  resulted  in  largo  supplies  of  this  root  vegetable,  './hilc  boots  rxc  grovm  in  nostj 
hone  gardens,  our  conncrcial  narket  supplies  at  present  are  coning. fron  I'ovv  Yorl',  i 
Pennsylvania,  Nov/  Jersey,  .Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Oregon. 
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Boots,  liico  carrots,  arc  narkctod  both  bunched  and  topped*    But  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fall  months,  this  vegetable  \Till  generally  be  sold  without  tops. 

Hard  to  beat «  .  < 

As  for  use  suggestions,  you  night  like  a  quick  \7ay  to  make  beet  soup,  f  ♦sor.c  thing 
like  Russian  borsch.     Just  chop  coolced  beets  fine  and  add  to  neat  broth,  along  ;Tith 
chopped  cooked  onion,  carrot  or  cabbage.    Season  the  s^up  v:ith  horbs# .  .dried  or 
fresh.. .and  serve  very  hot* 

C;u^  OPEIIER  TUNE 

Govcrnncnt  purchases  of  cojincd  vegetables,  frxiits  and  juices  arc  just  about  completed* 
As  a  result,  canncrs  no  longer  have  to  set  aside  certain  percentages  of  their  packs 
for  military  o.nd  other  government  bvycrs.     All  supplies  can  be  distributed  to  regular 
narkots.    The  one  exception  is  canned  toix.tocs • . .16  percent  of  this  year's  pack  must 
still  be  reserved  for  go\-ernment  purchase , 

iith  the  end  of  these  sot-aside  restrictions,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
civilians  will  have  about  250  million  cases  cf  canned  vegetables  and  vegetable  juices 
(including  baked  beans  and  baby  food)  during  the  1945  marketing  period.    This  compares 
with  205  ;.-;illion  cases  last  year  and  about  200  million  cases  tvjo  years  ago. 

Fruits,  too*.. 

As  for  canned  fruits,  civilians  v;ill  noi7  have  available  44  million  cases  of  canned 
fruits  and  fruit  juices  (excluding  citrus)  up  to  June  of  next  year.    "vJo  h-ad  about  33 
nillion  cases  for  the  period  Juno  »44  to  June  '45  and  o.bout  43  million  cases  two  years 
-GO* 

.'ilitary  and  other  government  buyers  will  purchase  any  additional  canned  goods  required 
on  the  open  ma.rket. 

TK3  LORE,  THE  I.ERRIER 

i^SLy  a  foj-.iily  budget  is  throvm  for  a  loss  these  days  when  lion  goes  to  buy  the  children 
nc\7  clothes  to  greet  Dad... homo  from  the  wars.    She  finds  that  prices  h^.vc  gone  up... 
while  Dad's  allotment  check  has  not  increased  one  penny.    Upshot  is . . .  /<r^ 
in  some  cases... that  little  John  o.nd  Sister  Sue  cither  have  to  wear  <^^^ 
their  old  clothes  on  this  great  occasi  on. . .  or  Licm  has  to  contrive  now  ^o.,  z\ 
duds  from  hand-me-downs. 

But  hero's  some  good  ncvvs.    During  the  next  few  months,  L'om  vrill  ^y-'^^^^^X^ 
have  better  luck  in  finding  lov/-prioed  clothes  at  the  stores*     T-^  /   /        V>  /"^^^ 
nakc  sure  that  a  certain  supply  of  this  apparel  is  produced  during,':/^  C     "  {\ 
tho  first  months  of  reconversion,  the  .JPB  has  taken  action*  f"'  ;  \l'J  '  '}  \ 

^>  holpin-;  hand...  fV^<  \  \\  '1 

.   "yfS^  '  ivl 

new  regulation  provides  for  tho  manufacture  of  more  lvov;-priccd   \,   ^  0^,  'r^  j 

ol:thing  produced  during  October,  I'ovember,  and  December.    As  a       V."  /;j   M  i 

result  of  this  regulation. ..160  million  yards  of  cotton  fabric,        K    '  //^  *^r' 

115  nillion  yards  of  rayon  fabric,  and  40  million  yards  cf  v/oolcns   l<  J'  V^f", 

50  into  the  manufacture  of  about  90  low-priced  items  for  all  ages.  |      I  \  I'^L, 

ill  !f0 
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By  the  end  of  October,  an  OPA  regulation  will  require  every  nanuf c^.cturcr  to  r.ttr.ch 
r.  price  ticket  to  each  of  the  lou-cost  gc.rncnts  heforo  it  leaves  the  factory.  The 
ticket  -.Till  carry  the  xrords,  "OPA  Retail  Ceiling  Price"  .. ."OPi.  Retail  Ceiling".., 
or  "OPA  Ceiling"  v;ith  the  actual  price.    Hot  only  v/ill  nore  lovr-priced  garments  be 
on  the  narket,  but  there  v/ili  be  a  reduction  fron  the  present  ceiling  price  levels, 

THE  L/.ST  lULE 


Have  honcnakers  in  your  listening  audience  asked  how  tc  use  DDT  for  the  best  results? 
Hero  are  sone  pointers  fr'--:?.  entonologis ts  of  the  U.  S.  Departncnt  of  Agriculture. 

Residual  is  the  Y/ord..» 


Althou^rh  DDT  sprays  nay  be  used  to  ]rill  insects  in  direct  contact  action. .  .they  v;ork 
better  as  a  residual  spray.    By  residual,  the  entonologist s  refer  to  the  particles 
of  the  poison  th::t  stick  to  a  surface  vrhen  it  has  been  treated  vrith  a  spray  of  DDT. 

".(Then  the  spray  is  properly  applied,  the  particles  of  DDT  renain  on  the  surface  r.fter 
the  oil  base  of  the  spray  has  evaporated.     Then  the  insects  get  the  poison  v;hen  they 
walk  or  crav;l  ox^cr  the  treated  area,    ^md  the  killing  pOTor  lasts  fron  t^.vo  to  three 
weeks  or  as  long  as  six  nonths,  depending  upon  the  concentration  of  the  spray  and 
the  exposure  of  the  sprayed  surface. 

Questions  the  honenakor  nay  ask  arc:     (l)     IIoiv  strong  a  solution  of  DDT  do  I  need? 
(2)    '.rncrc  should  I  apply  the  DDT  for  the  bet  results?     (3)    llzr.-r  nuch  DDT  should  I 
spray  on  an  area? 

The  answers ... 


Here's  har  the  entonologists  ansv/er  those  questions: 

You'll  get  best  results  with  a  5-percent  solution  of  DDT.. .but  you  can  get  a  fair 
residual  effect  fron  a  2  or  3  percent  solution  that  \rill  last  for  t^:;o  or  tlirco  wcckc 

l!cxt...as  to  the  surface  to  be  treated  v/ith  DDT.     Ta]:e  a  cue  fron  the  pest  you're 
trying  to  get  rid  of.    Flies  like  light  surf  aces ..  .ceilings  and  walls,  icsquitocs 
seek  dark  corners,    loaches  hide  behind  baseboards  and  nolding.    Bedbugs  spend  the 
daylight  hours  as  far  fron  light  as  pes sible . . .in  bed  francs  and  under  the  tufting  of 
the  nat-fcress.     So  put  the  DDT  nixture  ivhcre  the  treatnent  will  do  the  nest  good... 
on  the  surface  v/here  the  insect  is  likely  to  walk  or  crav/l  over  it. 

Put  enough  DDT  spr.ay  on  the  area  so  thr.t  it  is  thoroughly  danpened.    But  don't  put 
the  spray  on  so  heavily  thr.t  it  runs  off  the  surface. 


BUTTER  RELE..SE 


'"G-ivilian  stocks  of  butter  for  the  coning  n'nths  v;ill  l"- 
.  Increased  by  80  nillion  pounds.    This  bonanza  is  a 
""^syii-o lease  fron  stocks  bought  by  the  amed  forces  durinf 
''''■flush  production  nonths  last  spring. 

/{During  the  war,  the  arncd  forces  bought  all  seasonal  loo- 
I  jstocks  in  tho  heavy  production  season  and  were  out  cf  the 
hark:;t  v;hon  supplies  vrcrc  lav  seasonally.    This  ncthod  of 
^.^urchasc  tended  to  maintain  an  oven  distribution  of  civi- 
Ij.m  supplies  during  the  war. 
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Ncods  chr.ng;o » » » 

Fron  April  to  August  when  the  Amy  wr'.s  buying  butter,  our  nilitr.ry  forces  had  reached 
their  peak  strength.     The  Arny  had  to  assume  that  the  v^ar  would  continue  until  next 
sprint^. •  .and  purchased  250  nillion  pounds  of  butter  to  noct  their  requirenjnts  for 
this  ;vinter.     The  sudden  end  of  the  war  vath  Japan  revised  the  requirements  picture. 

;.s  soon  as  smaller  needs  could  be  estimated,  the  .iuartcmastcr  Corps  transferred 
the  surplus  butter  hold  in  v;arehouses  to  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
^^isposal.    Flans  are  na-;  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  return  this 
butter  to  trade  channels  during  tho  next  fev;'  months  of  seasonally  low  butter  produc- 
tion. 

S'.fSETSST  OI'-  S^.fEETS 

Perhaps  some  of  y-^ur  listeners  v/ill  remember  trrjnping  through  fields  or  pasturclands 
in  their  childhor-d. .  .and  eating  the  sweet,   'eop-orrjige  fruit  of  tho  persimmon  tree. 
Folks  who've  enjoyed  this  ercpcrioncc  need  no  convincing  about  the  rightful  place  of 
pcrsi:n:.iens  in  our  cater,-)ry  of  v;holesome  fruits. 

"Dclici?us  little  plums". ». 

Trouble  is.. .in  our  enthusiasm  for  things  rare  or  distant  or  hard  to  gct...vro  fre- 
quently take  for  granted,  and  neglect,  the  good  things  that  grow  right  at  our  finger- 
tips.   This  has  happened  in  the  case  of  persimiuons .    As  a  result. .  .this  natix'c  of  the 
Scuthv/est. .  .once  an  extremely  plentiful  crop. ..has  dwindled  in  importance  during 
recent  years.    -».lthough  there  are  still  quite  a  few  persimmon  trees  scattered  over  the 
r.roa,  these  "delicious  little  plums" ...as  DcSoto  and  other  errly  explorers  called 
thoin...are  not  appreciated  as  much  as  they  should  be.    Ihny  modern  hor.emakers  may  not 
be  fr.miliar  with  them  at  all. 

For  this  group  of  your  lis  toners. ..you  mdght  like  a  quick  resume  of  the  persimmon's 
food  value.     It's  the  ideal  sweet  tooth  satisf  ier . .  .vdth  the  highest  natural  sugar 
content  of  any  fruit  in  the  United  States  except  tho  date.    '.Vhcn  the  persimmon  is 
fully  mature  and  ripe. ..it's  a  delightful  tidbit  oaten  out-of-hand»    This,  of  course, 
is  the  vray  it's  best  Icnown.    But..»v:ith  tv/icc  as  much  sugar  as  the  fig  and  five  times 
r.s  much  as  the  peach... the  persimmon  presents  a  challenge  to  the  experimentally 
inclined  hcmemaker  who  likes  to  try  out  nev/  ideas  for  puddings,  cakes  a.nd  sweet 
spreads.     This  year  the  challenge  is  greater  than  it  might  otherwise  be... because  of 
tho  light  crop  ef  apples. 

Be  sure  it's  ripe. . . 

Ronind  ^'•our  listeners,  thoujh,  that  the  persimmon  is  a  temperamental  fruit.  It 
resents  being  eaten  before  it's  completely  ripe. ..and  retaliates  by  drav;ing  or  pucker- 
ing up  the  mouth  cf  the  offending  consumer.    Because  of  this  fact... many  folks  have 
tho  mistaken  idea  that  persimiions  are  not  good  to  eat  until  they've  been  bitten  by 
frost,    .-ctually. .  .many  of  the  finest  varieties  arc  ready  to  eat  long  before  it's  cold 
enough  to  frost.     If  the  persimmon  is  mature  enough  to  fall  from  the  tree... it's 
usually  ready  to  give  up  its  luscious,  sweet-tasting  goodness. 

Soutbvcst  hcncmakers  vrho  are  having  difficulty  stretching  this  last  quarter's  supply 
of  sugar  are  fortunate  if  they  live  in  areas  where  persimmons  are  plentiful. 


B2ST  BUYS  liT  FRSSH  FRUITS  Ai'ID  ^/EG:t:.BLES 


Cabbr.-c,  Irish  potr.tocs,  onions,  r.pp].G#,  c.irl  carrots  aro  the  "bi^  five"  on  the  current 
list  cf  best  fr.sh  food  sclecti-ns,    this  conpilation  is  mdc  each  vj-cck  by  USDA's 
Production  end  Karkctin^  Adrdnistrat ion  to  help  honcnakers  nakc  their  food  dollars  -o 
further  alon,:  the  nutritional  scale.    S'-vect  potatoes  also  continued  to  be  a  good  buy 
in  the  vC(;;.etable  ^roup,  and  oran-os  in  the  fruit  {:roup. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  narkots , . » 

;JIIL'J:SAS:      Littlo  Rock,.,, Irish  potatoes,  cabba-e,  lettuce,  caulif Icrer ,  onions, 

apples. 


COLOR..DO: 


Denver  Cabbage,  corrots,  caulif lov/er ,  lettuce,  onions,  Irish 

potatoes,  spinach,  svrcet  potatoes,  a.pplos,  pears. 


^-^■S-^S:  Topeka  ii.pples,  oro.n^-e3,  cabba/^o,  caulif loiTor ,  celery, 

■  Wichita  .Apples,  grapes,  Irish  and  svrcet  potatoes,  cabbar^c,  carrots 

turnips,  onions,  '  ' 

LOUISI.j'i;.;    Baton  Rou  go , . . ,  Iris  h  potatoes,  sv/eot  potatoes,  cabb-pc,  carrots. 

HcYf  Orleans ....  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 

NM  ITlXLCOi  Albuquerque ....  Iris  h  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  squash,  pumpkins, 
Sar.ta  Fo ,  turnips,  apples,  lenons,  oroj:iges. 

Gallup 

Las  Vegas  Cabbage,  sv/cct  and  Irish  potatoes,  green  chili,  boll  por 

cucuiubers,  corn,  celery,  tonatocs,  apples,  pears. 


OICLi'JIOIA: 


0  kl  ah  ona  C  i  ty . .  App  1  o  s  ,  cabbage,  carrots,  caulif  lov/cr  ,  grapes,  onions, 
orojigcs,  Irish  potatoes,  s^.vect  potatoes,  tonatocs. 


TIL^wS:  Fort  "Torth  Irish  potatoes,  svrcet  pot".toes,  cabbage,  carr-ts,  onions, 

apples,  peo.rs,  orojiges. 

Houston  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  snap  beans, 

greens,  pears, 

•      OH  TIIE  SAUERI2..UT  Lli^E 

Nobody  knovrs  exactly  v/hcro  sauer]:raut  originated,  but  is  is  generally  agreed  thr.t  t'.  - 
"preserved  cabbage"  dish  v/as  loiovm  to  ancient  peoples.    One  vrriter  claims  that  s-ucr- 
Icro.ut  vras  first  used  by  the  Chinese,    This  clain  is  supported  by  a  record  indicr.tinc 
that  in  200  B.  C,  sauerlcraut  vras  a  part  of  the  r-.tions  served  tc  the  v^orkncn  v;ho 
v/cre  building  bhc  Groat  ./all  of  China. 

Sauerlo'aut,  then,  has  a  tradition, ., of  feeding  vrorking  nen,    Todn.y's  v/orkcrs  arc  not 
building  v;alls  to  keep  out  the  rest  of  the  vrorld.    They're  doing  things  nuch  norc 
inporta.nt. .  .trying  to  bring  all  nations  of  the  v/orld  into  a  union  for  lasting  pence. 
But  honcnakers  who  feed  these  v/orkers  this  v;-intcr  v>rill  find  then  grateful  for  sup- 
plies of  Icraut  put  up  at  hone  vrhilc  the  ca.bbagc  crop  v/as  at  its  peak.    After  ?i 
day's  v;ork,  a  dinner  featuring  sauerkraut •  p  .v/ith  perhaps  barbcou.cd  ri>s  of  beef, 
candied  yams  and  r.pplo  pio...v/ill  nako  any  v/orking  r.an  appreciate  not  only  tho  dis" 
covery...but  also  the  individual  \/ho  \rc.s  forcsightod  enough  to  bring  it  up-to-date 
in  194  5. 
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Parley  for  plenty 


i  .ly 


V  f 


This  week,  October  16,  delegates  froir.  sone  50  countries 
met  at  Quebec  to  attend  che  first  conference  of  the  food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
From  the  looks  of  it,  this  is  one  conference  that  will 
not  be  shrouded  in  secreoy...  no  closed  doors...  no 
~  mumbling  in  honorable  beards  of  honorable  deleraces. 
V/hat  they  are  thinkirr  and  saying  will  be  heard  around 
the  world. 


Women  broadcasters  participate..* 

Earlier  in  the  month,  President  Truman  met  with  37  representatives  from  press,  radic, 
ma2;azines,  and  motion  picture  industries...  and  urged  these  various  media  to  give 
the  fullest  possible  publicity  to  FaO.    These  representatives  gathered  in  '/Washington 
at  the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  agriculture  Clinton  P,  Anderson,  ta^o  assured  the 
group  that  the  FaO  corJ'erence  in  Quebec  would  be  an  open  meeting  in  every  sense  of 
the  word . 

Representing  the  women  broadcasters  of  the  country  at-  thj.s  publicity  conference  were 
Dorothv  Levas,  coordinator  of  listener  activities  for  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters..,  and  Alma  Kitchell,  president  of  the  Association  for  Y.^omen  Directors 
for  N.A.3.    WMle  in  Washington,  Alma  Kitchell  featured  ivir  .  F.  L.  McDougall,  FAO 
delegate  from  Australia,  by  remote  broadcast  October  3,  to  station  V/JZ  in  New  York. 
Dorothy  Lems  handled  the  panel  discussion  that  was  broadcast  from  Canada  October 
16...  the  opening  day  of  the  conference. 

Big  job  ahead . . . 

r.s  you  already  know...  FaO  is  the  organization  that  is  expected  to  wage  war  on  the 
great  dicator  that  goes  under  the  name  "Hunger."    FAO  believes  that  if  you  try 
spelling  freedom  with  the  right  blocks,  it  com.es  out  F-O-O-D.    And  food  is  the 
weapon  that  can  level  hunger.     Only  then  can  we  begin  to  enjoy  freedom  from  want. 

This  cannot  happen  in  a  day  or  a  year,    as  President  Tr-^air.an  said,  if  a  substantial 
be^-inninF  can  be  made  in  the  next  four  or  five  years...  if  the  basic  objeci;ives  are 
accomplished  in  a  generation...  then  the  goal  of  the  conference  will  bo  met. 

For  background  material  on  the  objectives  of  FaO,  refer  to  your  September  21  Radio 
Round -Up. 
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SivlOKY  FL-tVOR 


Homemakers  wdic  want  to  introduce  new  flavor  in  fish  dishes  will  welcome  the  supplies 
of  smoked  fish  now  coming  to  market.    There  is  a  variety  of  choice.    Lake  and  fresh 
water  fish  that  are  smoked  include  herring,  whitefish,  Buffalo  fish,  trout  and  carp. 
The  salt  vra.ter  specialties  include  salmon,  sablefish,  cod,  haddock,  mackerel  and 
mullet . 

Smoked  fish  are  of  three  types...  cold  smoked,  hard  smoked  and  kippered  varieties. 
Take  your  choice,.. 

Fish  which  have  been  cooked  and  given  light  smoke  (one  hour)  are  called  kippered 
fish.    Kippered  trout,  v/hitefish,  butterfish,  sablefish,  mackerel  and  salmon  are 
ready  to  eat.    Just  skin  and  bone  them  and  serve  cold.    Although  kippered  fish  have 
been  subjected  to  heat  and  smoke  at  the  same  time,  they  are  perishable  and  should 
be  treated  as  any  other  cooked  meat  as  far  as  storage  is  concerned. 

Cold  smoked  fish,  principally  represented  by  salmon  (lox),  is  usually  smoked  from 
8  to  9  hours,    Salmon  and  other  cold  smoked  varieties  are  in  good  demand  because  of 
their  flavor  and  ease  in  preparation.    Lasting  quality  of  cold  smoked  fish  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  kippered  variety,  but  they  also  should  be  treated  in 
much  tho  same  manner  as  fresh  fish. 


Hard  smoked  fish...  main  variety  being  lake  herring...  are  sometimes  smoked  as  long 
as  two  weeks.    These  varieties  need  special  treatment.    If  they  are  to  be  cooked 
they  should  be  soaked  first  in  cold  water...  or  in  water  and  vinegar...  for  a  half 
hour.    The  home  cooking  consists  of  placing  tho  fish  in  a  pan  in  tho  oven  or  on  the 
too  of  the  stove.    The  fish  should  bo  turned  several  times  until  thoroughly  heated. 


Menu  ideas  , . , 


nil  smoked  fish  are  good  served  with  eggs,  boiled  potatoes,  rice  and  vegetables. 
And  they  excell  as  the  filling  for  sandwiches,  hors  d 'oeuvres  and  canapes.  Cold 
smoked  salmon  (lox)  is  a  snack  favorite  served  on  crackers  or  pumpernickel  bread 
with  a  bit  of  cream  cheese. 


LaTE  ARRIVALS 


"late"  spuds  are  beginning  to  come  on  produce  markets 

in  volume.  Just  about  every  state  has  homegrown  vir-  '/f/^/^—^^'^.^. 
ieties  to  offer  now,  but  the  principal  late-potato  ' ~  '    "  ' 

producing  areas  are  in  Maine,  Nev/  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Michican,  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  My.  -  (        *  ; 

Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Idaho.  5  v  -C. 


The  late  potatoes  have  heavier  skins,  lower  moisture 
content  and  are  more  durable  than  the  intermediate     • ' .y'^-^'^si'^-^. 'I&^f^^'  .^/'"^:., 
and  early  potatoes.    For  these  reasons,  they  can  ^  ^'^  -^""fu^^ 

be  stored  for  considerably  longer  periods.    Home  v', -y 'T^''--^' '  '^f^'^y^'^^ 
storage  point  to  remember  is  that  potatoes  should  Q;V-v,.^  ' 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  below  55  degrees  if  V' 
possible..,  but  never  let  the  potatoes  freeze. 
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Now,  and  next  spring  too».. 


m 


The  total  potato  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  435  million  bushels...  the 
second  largest  on  record.    This  means  plenty  of  spuds  from  now  on  through  next  spring 
The  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  even  been  buying  potatoes  to  support  farmer 
prices.    These  purchases  have  been  directed  to  school  lunch  programs,  institutions, 
livestock  feeding,  starch  plants  and  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol. 

So...  vdth  the  abundance  of  good  quality  potatoes  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  home- 
makers  to  buy  inferior  ones.     There  are  plenty  of  top  grade  potatoes  available  to 
grocers  and  dealers,  and  homemaksrs  should  insist  on  quality. 

CUT-ME-DOWN  CaNTaTA 

A  cut-me-do-'Am  may  spell  the  difference  between 
Sister  Sue  having  a  nice  warm  coat  this  winter 
or  wearing  last  season's  outgrown  model.  It's 
a  wise  mother  who  can  dress  her  own  child  in 
used  garments  cut  to  proper  size. 


But  remind  your  listeners  there 's  more  to  making 
ovtir  grown-ups  '  clothes  for  youngsters  than  just 
cutting  them  down  to  child-size.    Here  are  some 
tips  from  clothing  specialists  of  the  U,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

U 
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Please  the  wearer. 


Tell  the  mother  when  she  plans  a  make-over  to  consult  the  child  who's 
to  wear  it.    Be  sure  the  make-over  "hits  the  spot."    Most  times  it's 
just  the  little  things  that  make  the  garment  acceptable  to  the  child. 
Use  mat-rial  that's  light  enough  in  wBight  to  be  comfortable.    Avoid  stripes,  plaids 
and  prints  that  are  "too  big  for  the  child." 

Remember  that  children  like  gaiety.  So  when  the  m.ain  part  of  an  outfit  must  be  a 
dull  fabric...  try  adding  bright  trim  or  accessories.  Dress  up  the  little  giri  s 
black  or  gray  coat  with  a  red  collar  or  a  plaid  ascot  tie.  And  complete  t.-e  pic- 
ture with  a  red  cap  or  mittens . 

Color  appeal . . . 

Add  festive  embroidery^ or  pretty  buttons  to  a  dark  dress.    Dye  rayons  or  woolens 
that  are  too  pale  to  be  practical  for  a  child.     Color  and  brightness  in  a  child  s 
clothes  have  a  safety  value.    Thay  may  give  the  first  "slow"  signal  to  a  motorist 
...  or  in  rural  sections...  a  warning  to  the  hunter. 

HONEY  IN  THE  HORN 

Like  many  other  workers  on  the  farm  front...  the  honeybees  did  a  magnificient  job 
this  year.    Not  only  did  they  pollinate  many  fruit  and  seed  crops.    T^ey  al.o  pro 
duced  a  record  honey  crop...  226  million  pounds.    That's  45  million  pounds  above 
last  yeir 's  crop. 
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Most  of  the  honey  has  already  been  sold.     It  has  gone  directly  from  the  farmer  to 
the  corisiuner  in  most  cases.    Families  living  in  towns  and  cities  near  ^Nhere  the 
honey  was  produced  have  bought  the  bulk  of  this  year's  production.    City  dwellers 
have  been  less  fortunate.    And  the  supply  in  city  markets  may  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  pre-war  days. 

Concentrated  sweetening . . . 

Honey...  as  cv^ry  consumer  knows...  is  concentrated  sweetening.    For  use  as  a  table 
food...  as  a  spread  for  bread...  it's  best  used  full  strength...  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  beehive.    Full  strength  honey  is  also  best  when  you  use  it  to  sweeten  hot 
foods...  cereals  and  drinks. 

But  for  foods  that  are  not  heated...  fruits,  dry  cereals  and  iced  tea...  the  home- 
nuker  may  extend  the  sweetening  by  thinning  the  honey  with  a  little  water.    By  us- 
ing thinned  honey,  she  can  get  just  the  right  degree  of  sweetness  with  a  minimum 
of  stirring...  and  there's  no  waste. 

About  refrigeration... 

Remind  ho:nemakers  that  when  water  is  added  to  honsy,  the  thinned  mixture  will  fer- 
nent  in  a  few  days...  especially  if  the  weather  is  v^arm.    So  it's  a  good  idea  to 
make  up  only  a  few  days'  supply  of  thinned  honey  at  a  time...  then  keep  it  in  the 
refrigerator. 

It's  decidedly  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  keep  full-bodied  honey  in  the  ice  box. 
Cold  honey  is  as  thick  as  "molasses  in  January".     It's  difficult  to  use  as  a  spread 
or  for  sweetening  cereals  and  the  like.    Full-strength  honey  will  keep  for  months 
at  ordinary  room  temperature...  so  long  as  it's  icept  tightly  covered. 

ALONG  SPICE  ROW 

With  the  Japs  out  of  where  they  shouldn't  be,  we  can  again  look  forvArd  to  the"Big 
Three"  spices  to  add  the  essence  of  the  East  to  our  homo-spun  American  cooking. 
This  means  that  pepper,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  will  soon  be  coming  from  such  far-away 
and  romantic  spots  on  the  globe  as  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Singapore,  China,  and 
Saigon  (French  Indo-China). 

But  if  you'r.  looking  for  iiTimediate  relief  and  respite  on  the  spice  front...  that 
is,  if  you  think  that  the  formerly  Jap-infested  spioe  areas  will  open  up  and  give 
immediately  with  precious  cargoes...  you're  too  early  with  your  optimism.  •  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  controls  on  the  "Big  Three"must  continue  in  order  to 
assure  fair  distribution  until  supplies  are  plentiful. 

Pepper  still  short... 

The  allocation  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  mace  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  October 
1,  1945  ,  will  bo  u^ade  available  by  the  Combined  Food  Board  next  month.    The  amounts 
available  are  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  quantities  will  bo  slightly 
above  last  year . 

Unfortunately,  pepper  will  remain  short.    The  United  States  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  pepper  supply  in  India  because  the  price  is  way  above  ceiling,    .-it  the 
moment,  we  do  not  know  when  pepper  supplies  will  again  be  available  from  Sumatra. 


;I4  ^,  up  i,  —  i 
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The  supply  situation  on  ginger  ,  allspice  and  cloves 
is  normal...  and  not  subject  to  government  con- 
trols.   Reason  for  this  is  that  allspice  comes  from 

W  si^/^"^  <^:r~r^^^'^^^^  y\  the  nearby  V/est  Indies.    Cloves  have  been  coming 

from  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar...  and  ginger  has  been 
arriving  on  schedule  from  India,  Africa  and  Jamaica, 

Siiga  of  the  sage... 

Sage...  the  leaf  of  a  low-growing  herb...  is  grown 
in  this  country.     Some  believe  that  this  hardy  gar- 
den plant  with  the  grayish-green  leaves  has  the 
property  of  strengthening  the  memory.     Others  are 
content  to  use  it  solely  for  flavoring  fatty  foods 
such  as  sausage,  pork,  duck, geese,  cheese,  stuff - 
.L^^y-  ■  ings  for  meat...  and  in  salads.    With  the  exceptio: 

_^-^^^\^J  of  a  little  bit  grown  in  California,  the  sage  that 

/^^^^^%J^V  ^'  raise  in  this  country  and  that  grown  in  Cyprus 

J-  and  Spain  is  not  the  true  sage  that  comes  from 

Fii-  Yugoslavia...  but  its  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereo: 

However,  spices  will  be  back  again.     It's  just  a  matter  of  time.    They  have  endured 
a  long,  adventurous  career  and  have  come  through  -^th  flying  flavors.    And  will  comg 
through  again,  as  soon  as  normal  production  and  traffic  are  resumed. 

BOiviBS  AViikY 

During  the  war...  vou  heard  of  a  new  weapon  against  insects.     It  was  the  so-called 
"aerosol  bomb".    The  term  "bomb"  really  ref^irs  to  the  container.     It  looks  like  a 
bomb  but  it  does  not  explode.    It  holds  an  insecticide  that  has  been  dissolved  ma 
liquefied  gas  under  pressure,    '^en  you  open  the  valve,  the  sudden  change  m  pressure 
allows  the  insecticide  to  be  forced  into  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Insects 
coming  in  contact  v/ith  these  particles  are  killed. 


The  armed  forces  used  an  aerosol  containing  3  percent  DDT  and  ^-^ 
a  suitable  amount  of  purified  pyrethrum  extract.    This  was 
especially  effective  against  flies  and  mosquitoes.  ,  ^  X-^. 

For  best  results...  ^  \  ••" 


Now  that  aerosols...  most  of  them  made  by 
this  same  formula...  are  on  the  market,  '^^ 
your  listeners  will  be  interested  in  these  'v^v 
recommendations  for  using  the  insecticide,      -•v'^  •■ 
They  come  from  entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture. 

Aerosols  are  most  valuable  for  killing  household  insects...  flies,  sandflies,  mo- 
squitoes  and  moths...  when  they  are  in  the  flying  stage.    All  you  need  to  do  is 
close  the  windows  and  doors...  open  the  valve  of  the  aerosol    bomb  ...  ^^^11*^^^^ 
room  vdth  a  fine  fog  of  the  insecticide...  leave  the^^room  closed  for  several  mi. 
utes...  and  the  flying  insects  will  bo  "bombed  away." 


Bomb  damage ... 

The  entomolgists  point  out  that  aerosols  are  effective  against  flying  insects.  They 
are  not  so  effective  against  crawling  insects  such  as  cockroaches...  bedbugs  and 
brown  dog  ticks.    Aerosols  do  not  act  as  fiamigants  and  penetrate  all  the  places  v^ere 
such  pests  hide.    Nor  will  aerosol  treatment  get  rid  of  the  egg  or  larval  stages  of 
clothes  moths...  carpet  beetles  and  meal  moths.    Other  methods  of  control  are  more 
effective  and  more  economical  for  these  purposes. 


Pre-cauticns ?    Even  when  used  in  large  enough  quantities  to  kill  free-flying  insects, 
aerosols  are  not  poisonous  or  especially  objectionable  to  man  or  most  pet  animals. 
Howeveij  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  the  canaries  and  gold  fish  out  of  the  room  that's  to 
be  treated  with  an  aerosol. 


DUCKING  THE  APPLES 


Apples,  a  traditional  Halloween  speciality,  will  be  scarce  this  year.    Production  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  the  average.    VVhile  V/ashington 
Oregon  and  California  production  is  98  percent  of  average...  in  the  East  it's  only 
31  percent.    VYith  supplies  about  normal  in  the  Northwest,  the  Army  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  are  obtaining  most  of  their  requirements  in  this  area.    There *s  a  U. 
Department  of  Agriculture  set-as ido  order  which  requires  handlers  in  Oregon  and  Wash"? 
ington  to  reserve  about  a  fourth  of  their  Winesap,  Delicious  and  Newtown  varieties 
for  government  purchase. 

INhen  you  realize  that  more  than  half  of  our  apples  must  come  from  the  West  this  year 
...  and  that  the  government  is  taking  a  good  share  of  them...  you  can  see  that 
apples  will  be  scarce  on  the  nation's  markets  this  fall  and  winter. 


In  the  SouthwGst...  /     /  /s-;. t.a^v 


Nevertheless,  apples  are  at  present  the  best  fruit 
buy  in  the  Southwest.    Supplies  arc  about  as  large  /■•;•  ;  . 

as  they  will  bo  at  any  time  this  season,  while         j'  •  .... 
other  fruits  are  rather  scares.    Apples  are  fill-   |     .  -xj      ' . '  '•'.'^ 

ing  the  gap  between  the  late  summer  and  fall  fruits\  '^  ^^^5^'^  )^^' 

that  are  on  their  way  out...  and  citrus  fruits  ■,<..,        ..;  1:      -^^        '  •  #7 

which  are  just  beginning  to  move  in  south  Texas  VL!::!^""^ ^  y  / 

areas.    Southwest  housewives  will  do  well  to  take  '  , 

advantage  of  apples  during  this  in-between  period  to  keep  their  meals  ifi  balarcc 
fresh-fruit-wise...  but  the  apple-bobbing  gsimos  that   ;sed  to  hic^^light  our  Hollowe^n 
parties  may  have  to  be  foregone  this  year. 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  aMD  VEGETABLES 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  week,  cabbage  and  Irish  potatoes  are  the  best  fresh  food 
buys  at  southwest  markets,  according  to  the  latest  report  from  USDa 's  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration.    Carrots  and  sweet  potatoes  also  continue  among  the 
favorite  vegetable  selections.     Onions  are  not  quite  a.s  popular  as  thoy  were  in 
recent  weeks,  but  aro  still  good  buys  along  with  lettuce,  cauliflower  and  celery. 
Fall  spinach  and  greens,  turnips,  beets  and  pumpkins  are  also  good  selections  at 
scattered  markets  this  week. 


Apples  maintained  their  lead  in  the  fruit  group,  with  oranges  a  close  second.  Othor 
fruits  that  arc  still  listed  occasionally  includo  grapes,  pears,  lemons,  and  fresh 
prunes . 


"Best  "buys"  at  key  markets  ... 


aRKh-NSaS:        Little  Rock  cabbage,  apples,  Irish  potatoes,  oranges,  lettuce 

COLCRxiDO:        Denver  apples,  prunes,  small  oranges,  beets,  cabbage, 

carrots,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  Irish  potatoes, 
spinach 

MSaS:  Topeka  apples,  oranees,  cabbage,  celery,  Irish  potatoes 

Yfichita  apples,  grapes,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce, 

cauliflower 

LOUIS IaK-A.        Baton  Rouge   Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots 


NEW  MEXICO 


New  Orleans  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 

Albuquerque  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce, 

Gallup  and  dry  onions,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 

Santa  Fe  grapes,  pumpkins,  oranges,  apples,  lemons 


OKIaEOivA:        Oklahoma  City....  apples,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  onions, 

oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes 

TEXaS:  Fort  Worth  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots, 

onions,  apples,  oranges,  pears 

Houston   cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  greens, 

pears 

HaIL  to  GRaFEFRUIT 

Southwest  homemakors  who  like  their  vitamin  C  in  fresh  form  will  welcome  the  Texas 
grapefruit  that  is  beginning  to  move  to  market  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
It's  onco  again  the  season  for  breakfast  menus  ushered  in  vath  chilled  grapefruit 
halves,  broiled  grapefruit,  or  freshly  squeezed  grapefruit  juice.    And  don»t  forget 
how  good  grapefruit  segments  are  in  fruit  salads  at  lunch  or  dinner . 
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GOING  UP 

The  price  ceiling  on  butter  will  go  up  five  to  six  cents,  November  S,    Reason  for 
this  is  thit  creameries  will  no  longer  receive  a  subsidy  of  five  cents  for  each 
pound  fro:ri  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  explanation » . > 

This  subsidy  v.^s  paid  to  creameries  in  accord  with  the  Administration's  policy  to 
hold  do'jm  the  cost  of  cons^jmer  items  during  the  mr.    Recent  drop  in  the  prices  of 
certain  food  items  mil  offset  the  increase  in  butter  values,    ^nd  vri.th  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  it  appears  desirable  to  get  the  butter  industry  back  on  a  peacetime 
basis  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  you  wonder  how  a  siibsidy  of  five  cents  can  raise  the  price  ceiling  five  to  six 
cents,  here's  the  answer.     Price  ceilings  at  wholesale  a'nd  retail  levels  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  CFa  at  a  certain  percentage  above  cost  of  purchase.    Since  the  purchase 
cost  varies  mth  the  size  or  volume  of  a  purchase,  the  percentage  mark-up  likemse 
varies,    a  dealer  handling  only  a  small  vclume  of  butter  v;ould  be  the  one  whose  price 
increase  would  be  the  full  six  cents . 


Supply  situation 


ii.s  for  supply...  civilians  vn.ll  have  mere  butter  for 
October,  November  and  December  than  they  had  during 
1    any  month  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war's  end.    For  the 
1    year  ending  August  31,  vre  --i 


I 


were  able  to  buy  about  85 


\  million  pounds  a  month.  Now  that  the  amed  forces  do 
not  plan  to  take  any  more  butter  until  spring,  civil- 
ians are  getting  all  that  is  produced  at  present... 

together  with  all  commercial  stocks  of  stored 
■^■^"^v  butter.     Production  , is  now  at  the  seasonal 

low...  about  90  million  pounds  a  morth. 


Yfe  also  have  a  little  extra  butter  to 
.dd  to  commercial  stocks  nov;.  Eighty 
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million  pounds  of  butter,  declared  sur- 
plus by  the  U.  ■5.  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  are  being  distributed  to  our  markets  over      e  next  few  months .    The  ■.Var^ohipP' 
ing  Administration  .las  r?contly  turned  over  ibout  13  million  pounds...  originaxly 
purchased  for  lend-lease...  to  release  to  civilians. 

So    all  in  all,  we'll  have  about  135  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  next  f ow  monthl 
If 'you  wonder  how  this  compares  vd.th  pre-war  figures...  before  the  mr,  we  coriS^amed 
about  150  million  pounds  of  butter  a  month. 


PaCKaGE  PRESaGE 


New  types  of  food  containers...  developed  and  used  during  the  war...  are  alroa..y 
coming' to  the  corner  grocery  store.    Economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture say  more  food  products  will  be  put  up  in  packages  for  the    markoo  of  tomorro... 
They  forecast: 


I 


four  improvenients  . . 


(1)  More  fresh  vegetables  in  cardboard  boxes  with  transparent  plastic  windows. 

(2)  Fiberboard  crates  and  baskets  and  folding  paperboard  boxes  for  use  in  shipp- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  by  air. 

(3)  Packaging  of  fresh  meat  in  cardboard  boats  wrapped  in  transparent  film. 

(4)  Plastic  film  used  more  extensively  for  the  packaging  of  frozen  and  dehydrat- 
ed foods. 

Wien  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed  at  the  farm...  in  containers  such  as  the 
cardboard  box  with  transparent  plastic  windows,  they're  protected  from  cuts  and 
bruises  during  shipment  and  storage.    The  day  may  come...  say  the  economists...  when 
the  fanner  will  stamp  the  container  with  his  name,  address  and  the  date  the  food  was 
packed . 

Quality  packaging... 

The  nev/  containers  will  offer  high  quality  protection.    Freshness  v/ill  be  assured 
whether  the  food  comes  directly  from  the  farm  or  by  way  of  the  factory  for  process- 
ing.   And  the  new  containers  will  also  be  attractive.    However,  homemakers  will  favor 
the  product  that  is  not  ever-packaged.    The  economists  believe  the  homemakers  will 
not  want  to  pay  for  trimmings  unless  they  add  something  to  the  quality  of  the  food. 


GROUNDS  VS  GRIPES 

Again  the  v;hispers  start.    Again  about  coffee.    But  keep 
your  aprons  on,  homemakers,  and  don't  make  a  53-yard  dash 
to  your  nearest  grocer.    Runs  on  banks  are  not  good  for 
banks,    rind  runs  on  your  grocer's  coffee  stocks  start 
scarce  stories...  and  the  hoarders  score  a  home  run. 
That's  when  coffee  really  begins  to  disappear. 


Here's  the  story.    Coffee  importers  in  this  country  p^'^, 
are,  it  is  true,  experiencing  a  little  difficulty      ;  /i^ 
in  procuring  all  of  their  needed  supplies.  Reason: 
The  producing  countries,  principally  South  Araerica 
and  Central  America,  are  asking  a  price  thiat  exceeds 

the  ceiling  established  by  the  Office  of  t^ioe  Administration.    Consequently,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  afoot  on  the  part  of  the  producing  countries  to  have 
ceilings  raised  or  removed.     So  far...  no  luck. 


Almos  t  norma  1 . . . 


The  reassuring  thing  is  that  our  supplies  of  coffee  are  approxim.ately  normal.  True, 
^  are  not  getting  the  quality  we  are  accustomed  to.  That's  because  othor  countries 
•  ..  European  nations  which  are  not  held  do^Am  by  price  ceilings...  are  competing  with 
us  in  the  primary  markets  and  getting  the  top  grades. 
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September  purchases  by  United  States  importers  amounted  to  958  thousand  bags  (132 
pounds  to  a  bag).  September  of  last  year,  these  importers  purchased  7CXD  thousand 
bags 

The  thing  to  repeat  is  that  our  supplies  are  almost  normal. 

FaT  FOLLOV/-DP 

We'll  be  seeiiig  a  little  more  lard,  margarine, 
shortening  and  other  edible  oils  in  grocery 
stores  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  not  as  much 
as  we  found  the  last  quarter  of  1944.  The 
moderate  increase  over  the  summer  months  is  due 
to  three  things.    Military  requirements  are  less. 
Our  export  shipments  are  smaller.    And  supplies 
are  increasing  seasonally...  that  is ,  a  major 
percenta2"e  of  our  vegetable  oil  crop  is  harvest- 
ed and  the  spring  crop  of  hogs  is  now  moving  to 
market . 

The  principal  reason  that  we  won't  have  as  much 
fats  and  oils  as  last  year  is  th^t  hog  slaughter 
.is  lower...  about  a  billion  pounds  less  than  in 
1944. 

Imports  down... 

Vfe  won't  be  importing  any  appreciable  amount  of  fats  and  oils  for  some  time,  as  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  made  an  agreement  earlier  in  the  year  to  see 
that  essential  supplies  went  to  liberated  areas.  Because  of  this  agreement  then... 
supplies  from  sources  other  than  the  United  otates  and  Canada  are  being  made  avail- 
able largely  to  importing  countries  and  to  liberated  areas,  Argentina,  Ceylon,  the 
Belgian  Congo,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  ether  export  sources  of  fats  and  oils, 
right  now. 

The  fats  and  oils  situation  is  expected  to  remain  tight  in  the  months  imm.ediately 
ahead.    Some  relief  is  probabl»  after  the  turn  of  the  year  v/hen  lard  from  an  in- 
creased 1945  fall  production  of  hogs  shows  up  and  when  supplies  from  the  Pacific 
increase . 


PARLEY  ON  mEEhS 

Just  to  keep  you  posted  on  v/hat 's  happening  at  the  FAO  conference  in  Quebec,  here 
are  som.e  day-to-day  flashes. 

The  Food  and  .Agriculture  Organization  officially  came  into  being  on  the  afternoon 
October  16  when  delegates  of  thirty  nations  signed  the  Constitution  on  the  stage  ( 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  ballroom  in  front  of  a  backdrop  of  the  flags  of  the  United 
nations . 
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A  good  beginning...  -  ^  •> 


it  the  afternoon  session  of  the  seoond  day.  Secretary  Anderson 
read  President  Truman's  message.    The  President  asked  the  new    .   vvs?  .-  '  '  >  >- 
organization  to  set  an  example  of  world  cooperation  in  at  tack- ^^^^y;^,^'^^^ 
ing  the  problem  cf  freeing  millions  from  hunger.    He  said  that  K^^i^^^^^^^t^ 
?A0  offered  the  United  Nations  a  chance  to  begin  to  cultivate, 
if  not  yet  to  gather,  the  fruits  of  victory  over  their  Axis  "\^'^'^v~* 
enemies  .  --^'^  ^iiiJ  '^--fi/ 


Dr.  T.  \1.  Tsou,  speaking  for  China,  said  that  his  country  is  eager  to  support  FAO. 
He  added  that  while  China  has  much  to  contribute  to  other  countries,  she  has  much 
to  learn  from  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  scientific  agriculture  than  she  is, 
"I  hope,"  he  added,  "that  we  can  lay  down  a  concrete  plan  of  work,  and  trust  it  to 
the  Director-General  and  his  staff." 


The  nations  speak... 

On  the  third  day,  Noel  Baker,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  told  delegates  and 
alternates  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  consumers  and  producers.     "We  have  to 
rid  ourselves",  he  said,  "of  the  idea  that  nutrition  interests  are  on  one  side  and 
agricttltural  interests  are  on  the  other.     In  the  final  analysis  the  interests  of 
consuiTnirs  and  producers  are  identical." 


Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai  of  India  told  the  conference  that  the  saying  that  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves  is  especially  applicable  in  India's  case.    He  added  that 
India,  realizing  that  FaO  cannot  do  it  all,  proposes  to  solve  h^r  own  problems  of 
hunger.    The  problem,  he  explained,  y/ill  bo  increasing  farir.  output  and  expanding 
Indian  industry. 


Interriati onal  personnel... 


pointed  out  that  India  cannot  be  witten  off  as  a  back- 

^i^- }  \,  -  wxrd  nation.    She  is  not  entering  FaO  as  a  mendicant;  nor 

•O^  k,'  i".'!}^;  does  she  expect  miracles.     In  conclusion,  he  made  a  strong 

~         ^  ■^'^  'J  pl*3a  that  FaO  keep  in  touch  with  populations  of  the  nations 

1^  X j:i»^"\;tj7B..     ^>\^-^''^'^^f  i"*-  serves  through  such  means  as  establishment  of  regional 

Vl^S'^-^  / -'^"j^y  offices.     "The  personnel  of  FaO,"  he  added,  "must  bo 

-y'^  %  thoroughly  international," 

0_^^...^*>^«>•^• "V    ^      S.  L.  Mansholt,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  Agriculture, 

Fisheries  and  Food,  told  a  news  conference  that  at  the 
moment  nutrition  is  fairly  good  in  his  country.     "The  only  things  vre  need  are  the 
little  things  that  make  life  cheerful",  he  said.     "Like  jam,  cheese,  sausage  on 
our  br-.ad,  and  cigarettes." 


Organization  committees... 


The  Conference  faced  its  second  week  equipped  with  tvra  comnissions :    Commission  A 
on  policy  and  programs,  and  Commission  B  on  organization  and  administration.  Com- 
mittrtes  of  both  commissions  started  their  meetings  with  nearly  all  of  their  efforts 
directed  toward  internal  organization. 
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GOBS  OF  GOOBERS 


The  pantries  of  homemakers  have  something  in  conuon 
with  the  tombs  of  ancient  Peruvian  kings.  Peanuts 
can  usually  be  found  in  both. 


Peanuts  were  first  used  as  food  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can natives.    The  Spanish  conquistadores  carried 
them  back  to  the  old  world...  along  v,lth  the  gold 
and  silver  that  caught  their  fancy.    The  peanuts 
h-.  ^  -.w^^/  found  a  soil  to  their  liking  in  northern  and  central 
V^^\  Africa.     ^Vhen  the  Africans  were  brought  to  north 

'•'^^^'liT'l    America  as  slaves  they  brought  the  peanut  back  with 
'^---^'^    them.    And  this...  in  a  shell...  is  the  peregri- 
nation of  the  peanut. 

They're  "mani" 

But  to  come  to  the  twentieth  century...  1945  promises  the  largest  peanut  crop  in 
history.    As  of  October  1...  increased  yields  indicate  a  harvest  that  amounts  to 
about  2  billion,  260  million  pounds...  picked  and  threshed.    This  is  around  7  per- 
cent over  last  year's  record. 

The  Cuban  word  for  peanut  is  "mani"...  made  popular  by  the  peanut  vendor  song.    If  I 
you  will  pardon  a  pun  and  a  bit  of  redundancy,  we  can  honestly  say  that  1945  promises 
"mani"  a  peanut...  which  is  not  at  all  objectionable,    For  everybody...  or  nearly 
everybody..,  likes  peanuts. 

Pletary  contribution...  ■  . 

Peanuts  contribute  protein  and  fat  to  our  diet.    And  their  No.  1  food  form  is  peanut 
butter.     Peanut  butter  manufacturers  in  the  Southwest  are  already  turning  out  suppli^: 
...  but  recently  they've  been  unable  to  get  as  many  peanuts  as  they  need  because  the 
heavy  rains  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  temporarily  stopped  the  movement  of  peanuts  from 
farms.    Those  rains  also  damaged  many  peanuts  that  had  been  dug...  so  that  they  won't 
be  suitable  for  making  peanut  butter. 

These  damaged  peanuts  will  go  to  oil  mills 'to  be  crushed  for  feed..,  and  for  the^ 
peanut  oil  that  mirclies  along  with  cottonseed  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  in  build- 
ing up  our  supply  of  fats. 

COTTON  Calendar 

Towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  yard  goods  are  all  pinned  up  on  the  supply  line  of 
cotton  goods  coming  to  the  market  between  nov/  and  the  first  of  the  year.  That's  the 
word  from  V^FB .  Textile  mills  of  the  United " States  expect  to  turn  out  more  than  two 
billion  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  the  last  quarter  of  this  year.  More  than  half  vdU 
go  into  garments  and  household  fabrics.  This  is  slightly  more  cotton  goods  than  was 
manufactured  for  the  same  purposes  during  an  average  three-month  period  in  the  five 
years  just  before  1939, 


The  sraartwoy. 


Smart  "reconversion"  buying...  you  can  advise  your  listeners...  calls  for  patience 
and  restraint...  patience  in  vaiting  for  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes...  restraint 
in  buying  no  more  than  is  iinined lately  needed  of  any  scarce  essential  fabric  that  is 
also  important  to  others  . 

Pattern  for  soLYii^i&  a  problem 

Helping  the  s,;rvice  man  and  woman  slip  smoothly  back  into  family  and  community  life 
is  a  problem  that  m.any  of  your  listeners  face.    Here's  some  common  sense  advice  they 
will  find  helpful.    It  comes  from  family  life  specialists  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service, 

Hive  a  plan  . .  • 

"Organizod  thinking  will  help  you  work  it  out  yourself",  say  the  specialists  when 
talking  with  farm  families  who  have  suffered  from,  the  disruptive  effects  of  the 
war.    The  Extension  specialists  recomjnend  this  pattern  for  solving  the  problem. 


(1) 

Face  the 

problem  honestly  and  c 

(2) 

Look  for 

the  cause 

(3) 

Sot  your 

goals 

(4) 

Use  your 

imagination 

(5) 

Consider 

what  to  do 

(6) 

Plan  how 

to  do  it 

(7) 

Check  your  plan  wita  your  goals 

(8) 

Pl-.n  for 

the  follow-up 

Pati;nce  is  important... 

Give  the  pl..n  tir..o  tc  work,  the  specialists  advise.      Problems  involving  the  re- 
lationships of  people  are  never  solved  by  waving  a  wand.    Frequently  the  solution 
lies  in  providing  a  series  of  experiences  that  will  change  attitudes  and  feelings. 
It  may  require  patience, 

BEST  BUYS  IN  F^^ESK  FRlITS  a1:D  VEGETABLES 

Based  on  comparj.tive  abundance  and  relatively  low 
price  in  most  retail  markets  of  the  Southwest,  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Texas  citrus  fruits  took  a  firm  stand  among  the  best  fruit  and  vegetable  buys  at 
Southwest  markets  this  week,  according  to  USDA's  Production  and  Marketing  Admitiistra- 
ticn.    Oranges  moved  near  the  head  of  the  fruit  list,  while  grapefruit  and  lemons 
becajTie  popular  selections  at  several  markets.     Other  native  Southwest  items  that 
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deserve  consideration  in  local  producing  areas  this  week  include  turnips  and  greens, 
parsnips,  tomatoes  and  casaba  melons. 

This  week's  top-notchers  in  food  bargains,  however,  continue  to  be  Irish  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  along  -/ath  carrots,  sv;cet  potatoes  and  onions  in  the  vegetable  group. 
The  top-rariking  fruit  buy  is  still  apples,  with  oranges  a  close  second,  while  pears 
and  grapes  remain  good  selections  at  several  markets. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 

COLCR.-^DC : 


KaNSaS : 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW  IffiXICO; 


Denver   beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 

parsnips,  Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  apples,  grapes 

Topeka  oranges,  apples,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery 

Wichita  ,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  Irish  potatoes,  caboage, 

lettuce,  carrots 

Baton  Rouge  cabbage,  cauliflovrer,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 

potatoes 

Ne-yv  Orleans  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes 

Albuquerque  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  green  onions,  cauli- 

Gallup  and  flower,  lettuce,  yams,  dry  onions,  Irish  potatoes, 

Santa  Fe  local  apples  ,casabas  ,  grapes,  oranges,  lemor^s, 

Texas  grapefruit 


OKLAHOm 


Oklahoma  City. 


apples,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery, 
onions,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes 


TEX.\3  :  Fort  A'crth   Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions, 

carrots,  apples,  oranges,  pears,  Texas  lemons, 
grapefruit 

Houston   Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 

onions,  greens,  pears 

NUTTY  Talk 

When  you  say,  "ixany  good  things  come  in  small  packages,"  you  may  be  thinking  of  nuts. 
Nuts  have  figured  in  the  customs  and  folklore  of  the  nations  from  earliest  times. 

Our  Hallowe'en  on  October  31  was  once  "Nutcrack  Night."    Young  lovers  threw  nuts  in- 
to a  blazing  fire.     If  the  nuts  burned  together,  it  foretold  a  happy  married  life. 
If  they  sputtered  and  flew  apart,  an  unliappy  and  unharmonious  life  was  indicated. 
In  both  ancient  and  modern  Jewish  customs,  nuts  stand  for  the  scholar  and  the  sacred 
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U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 


pecaijs  ok  tour 

The  pecan  crop  this  year  will  approximate  140  million 
founds...  Vvtiich  is  jusr  about  one  pound  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States.    The  harvest  is  in  full 
swing,  and  by  Thanksgiving  supplies  will  be  well  dis- 
tributed across  the  country. 

Two  kinds  ... 


About  40  to  45  percent  of  this  pecan  crop  ivill  be  of 
the  "improved"  varieties  grown  largely  in  the  south- 
ern states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  chief 
differences  between  the  "improved"  and  wild  or  seed- 
ling pecans  are  size  of  nut,  thickness  of  shell,  and 
Nuts  of  the  "improved"  variety  are  produced  on  grafted  or  budde 
trees.  For  the  most  part,  these  varieties  originated  as  chance  seedling  trees  with 
superior  quality  nuts...  and  for  this  reason  were  extensively  prop,  gated. 

The  "seedling"  pecans  which  grow  mostly  vrest  of  the  Alississippi  . . .  principally  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma...  are  T,\ridely  used  commercially.     These  smaller  nuts  are  shelled 
and  the  kernels  are  distributed  to  confectioners,  bakers,  salters  and  ice  cream 
manufacturers  . 


Sprucing  up. . . 

Pecans  intended  for  sals  in  the  shell  go  on  quite  a  tour  before  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer,    ivhen  they  come  from  a  southern  farm,  into  a  grading  and  packing  plant  they 
art  of  all  sizes  and  grades...  i  11-groom.ed ,  to  say  the  least.    But  the  routine  of 
sprucing  them  up  for  public  appearance  is  an  interesting  one. 

First,  the  pecans  are  poured  into  a  rotating  cylinder.     There  are  perforations  in 
this  cylinder  through  which  dirt  and  pieces  of  hulls  fall.    Then  the  nuts  pass  under 
a  suction  machine  which  takes  out  light  v/eight  nuts  and  any  remaining  hulls.  Vforkers 
pick  out  by  hand  the  cracked  and  badly  stained  nuts.    The  next  mechanical  process 
divides  nuts  into  classified  sizes...  Extra  Large,  Large,  and  Medium.    After  they 
are  sized,  the  nuts  are  cleaned,  polished,  and  are  ready  for  the  most  critical  eye. 

KERJIEL  COMPUTATION 

Buying  unshelled  nuts  need  not  be  a  guessing  game,  say  home  economists  of  the  U.  S. 
Dopartment  of  Agriculture.    They  suggest  this  yardstick.    One  pound  of  unsholled 
almonds  vields  about  one  cup  of  shelled  kernels;  one  pound  of  filberts  about  one  and 
one-chird  cups;  one  pound  of  peanuts  about  two  cups;  one  pound  of  pecans  almost  one 
and  one-half' cups ;  one  pound  of  English  walnuts  a  little  more  than  one  and  one-half 
cups  halved  kernels;  and  one  pound  of  black  walnuts  about  one-h.ilf  cup  broken  kernel- 

4-H  ACHIEm'ISOT 

November  3  to  11  is  4-H  Club  Achievement  Yfeek.     If  you  want  to  schedule  a  show  fea- 
turning  4-H  Club  girls  who've  done  outstanding  work  in  gardening,  canning,  sewing, 
room  improvement,  or  child  care...  get  in  touch  with  your  County  Home  Demonstration 
Agent.     She  vdll  help  you  contact  the  4-H  girls. 


4-H  Clubs  are  a  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice.   They  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
I^ind -Grant  Colleges,  county  governments  and  rural  people.    Farm  boys  and  girls 
learn  while  doing  worth-while  work  in  farming  and  homemaking  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  leader,  usually  a  farmer  or  homemaker. 

Head,  heart,  hands,  health... 

Enrollment  in  4-H  Clubs  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  around  a  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand.    Almost  all  Club  members  are  between  10  and  21  years  old. 

The  term  "4-H"  signifies  wholesome  development  of  head,  heart,  hands  and  health... 
essential  to  success  in  club  work  and  in  life.    The  slogan  of  4"H  Clubs  is  "To  make 
the  best  better".    The  insignia  is  a  four-loif  clover  mth  an  "U"  on  oaoh  leaflet. 

VrfEIGHIKG  IN 

From  now  on  and  for  the  next  few 
months,  you'll  be  seeing  more 
pork  chops,  ham  and  bacon  at  che 
meat  counter.    The  spring  pig 
crop  is  now  being  sold.  Vtfhile 
this  crop  is  smaller  than  usual, 
there  are  no  set-aside 
orders  on  pork  at  present; 
so  most  of  the  available  sup- 
ply is  for  ";ivili.\ns.  Of 
the  ^rmy  is  buying  some  pork 
making  its  purchases  on  the  open  market  ■'•  ' 
...  v/ithout  benefit  of  set-aside  orders. 

Total  g'''ing  up... 
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Limb  will  remain  in  about  the  same  supply  as  recently.    And  beef  and  veal  will  con- 
tinue as  leaders  at  the  meat  counter...  being  at  or  near  record  levels. 

Total  per  capita  meat  supplies  for  civilians  the  last  quarter  of  1945  are  expected 
to  average  at  least  a  third  higher  than  in  the  July  to  September  period. 

SOiviSTHING  FOR 

Hore 's  a  tip  for  the  teen-ager.     Tell  her  she  can  get  some  bang-up  ideas  for 
Christmas  presents  from  the  bulletin  "Knitvear  i^dake-ovors" .     (A  copy  came  to  you 
with  Round-Up   September  2  8.) 

The  bulletin  describes  gay  togs  for„  youngsters  made  by  clothing  specialists  of  the 
U.  3.  D'.-partmxnt  of  Agriculture  from  discarded  knitv;ear.    For  exooiple,  an  old  v/ool 
bathing  suit  provided  the  material  for  a  becoming  Dutch  bonnet  and  mitten  set.  Vyhit 
wool  single  crocheting  was  used  to  join  the  front  and  back  of  tne  cap  together  and 
to  finish  the  front  edges  of  the  mittens.    Vfr.ite  felt  heads  on  the  hatpins  and  v.hite 
felt  applique  added  gay  notes  to  the  set. 


Toll  your  listeners  . .  . 


Lounging  socks  or  shufflers  wore  contrived  from  worn  novelty  socks.  The  soles  for 
these  wore  made  from  an  old  f-lt  hat. 


sturdy  mittens  for  the  children  were  made  from  men's  cotton  work  socks...  no  longer 
usable  by  the  man  of  the  house. 

The  bulletin  also  gives  some  advice  on  cleaning,  drying  and  mending  the  knitwear 
and  for  cutting  and  seaming  knit  goods.    Your  listeners  may  get  a  copy  by  writing 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    The  title  is  "Knitv/car 
I^Iake -overs  "  . 

creaM  cramming 

Light  cream...  coffee  creaji... 
table  cream...  whipping  creaonl  If 
the  descriptive  names  confuse  you, 
hers  are  some  fasts  to  help  you 

 select  a  cream  for  your  fanily's 

various  needs. 


 ,     First  of,  all,  cream  is  the  sweet 

fatty  liquid,  or  semi-liquid, 
separated  from  cows '  milk.    It  may 
have  sweet  whole  milk  or  sweet  skii. 
milk  added  to  it.    But  to  be  labeled  as  cream  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  says 
it  must  contain  at  least  13  percent  butterfat.    That's  the  national  minimum...  but 
California,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Minnesota,  and  licntana  have  a  20  percent  butter 
fat  minimum,  and  Nevada  a  22  percent  minim^um.    Light  cream,  coffee  cream  and  table 
cream  conform  to  this  standard. 


Nov/  they're  richer... 

During  the  war  when  we  needed  to  divert  more  butterfat  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
butter  and  dried  whole  milk,  it  v;as  a  fairly  general  rule  across  the  country  for 
dairies  to  keep  to  minimum  butterfat  standards.    Now  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
cream  and  milk  are  ended.    So  seme  dairies  are  again  selling  a  richer  cream. 

AS  for  whipping  cream,  there  are  two  varieties...  light  and  heaver.     "Light"  v/hipping 
cream,  under  definition  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  must  contain  no'c  less 
than  30  percent  butterfat...  or  as  high  as  36  percent  butterfat. 

"Heavy"  or  "double"  whipping  cream,  must  contain  at  least  36  percent  butterfat ..  .somo 
dairies  use  up  to  45  percent  in  an  extra  heavy  product.    But  you  probably  won't  see 
labels  marked' "light"  whipping  cream.    Most  dairies  just  label  the  bottle  cap 
"^vhipping  cream"  and  the  product  is  within  the  30  to  36  percent  butterfat  range. 


Homogenized 


IVriybe  you've  noticed  the  word  "homogenized"  on  the  cream  bottle  cap.    This  means  tne 
cream  v/ent  through  a  machine  which  broke  dov/n  or  reduced  the  size  of  fat  globules. 
Homogenized  cream  has  more  body...  it's  thicker  and  flows  more  slowly.  After 
homogcnization,  the  fat  in  the  cream  separates  less  readily  and  a  cream  line  does 
not  form. 

Homogenized  creaia  looks  richer  and  goes  further  in  coloring  coffee,  It!3  boen  ostimatet 
that  it  takes  a  fifth  less  homogenized  cream  to  color  the  coffee  the  shade  you  pre- 
fer.    One  tip  though...  homogenized  cream  does  not  Vv-hip...  even  though  its  butterfat 
corbont  puts  it  in^'the  whipping  cream  bracket.    For  this  r-.ason,  whipping  cream  is 
never  homogenized. 


LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE 


The  school  niost  farm  families  have  ordered  for 
this  post-war  world  will  be  a  real  oommunity 
center . 

When  something  gets  wrong  with  the  middle - 
buster.  Dad  can  take  it  dov-Ti  to  the  school 
nachine  repair  shop.    And  there,  sons  John 
and  Jim  will  help  him  fix  it  as  they  _-- 
learn  by  actual  practice  how  to  repair 
and  Care  for  farm  machinery. 


The  grown  folks  benefit... 

Mom  and  Aunt  Alice  will  use  the  school's 
wcll-cauippcd  canning  plant  to  put  up  V-^^ji^A 
fresh  g;arden  stuff  for  the  family's     .^^.^X^^^^^  yiQ;^;u\J^ 
use  at  homo  and  for  the  school  lunch'   "'  ^(^\V0-:-"  •  '^^     \     "^^^  .-iV' ■''^ • 

pantry.    The  children  will  continue  /     |  ^\_— t       \  %'Hif\ 


to  g3t  their  hot  lunches  at  school. 


Grandma  can  get  a  new  novel  and  Dad  can 
borrow  a  good  biography  from  the  school 
library...  because  it  will  be  stocked  to 
serve  the  older  members  of  the  fairaly 
as  v/ell  as  the  school  children. 

At  nirjit  and  on  week-ends,  farm  neighbors 
will  gather  at  the  school  for  basketball 
games  and  singing  and  Literary  Society 
ueetings  and  movies. 

All  that's  on  the  community  side  of  the  school  program. 

Student  advantages... 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  students,  the  school  will  be  geared  to  moot  their  varied 
needs  too.  There  vail  be  Agriculture  and  Homo  Economics  for     students  who  vrs^nt 
practical  training  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  life  on  the  farm.  There 
will  be  good  basic  courses  in  science  and  literature  for  those  who  plan  to  go  on  to 
college  and  professional  schools.     There  vrill  bo  courses  in  irt,  rr.usic,  drama  and 
physic::^!  education  for  all  of  the  boys  and  girls.    And  there  will,  be  health  care. 

Very  likely,  the  school  will  be  consolidated.    Fari.  far.ilies  in  one  district  could 
not  otherwise  afford  all  of  these  advantages.    However,  Dad  and  Mom  will  still  have 
a  let  to  say  about  how  the  school  is  run.    Thoy  will  continue  to  vote  in  the  school 
elections,  support  the  teachers,  and  voice  their  attitudes  toward  changes  and  im- 
provements.   The  rural  school  v/ill  still  belong  to  the  people. 

The  people  sp-3?.k... 

That's  how  the  farmers  themselves  view  the  rural  school  picture,  say  c^conomists  of 
the  U.  ^,  Department  of  Agriculture.    These  are  the  trends  indicated  in  a  survey  of 
roprosentativo  farmers  in  32  counties  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  Tho 


survey  shows  that; 


(1)  Four  out  of  five  farmers  want  school  repair  shops 
and  a  continuation  of  the  hot  lunch  program. 

(2)  Four-fifths  of  the  fanners  believe  that  school 
buildings  should  be  used  for  community  activities 
after  hours . 

(3)  Tv.'o-thirds  of  the  far:.iers  said  they  would  like  a 
school  library  expanded  to  serve  the  adults  in  the 
school  district. 

(4)  More  than  half  the  farmers  interviewed  said  school 
should  operate  canneries  after  the  war  for  the  con- 
venience of  fam  f.iinilies, 

FaC  III  GEL-Jl 

Sir  John  Bcyd  Orr  has  been  unanimously  chosen  first  Director  General  of  FAO»  Sir 
John  was  described  by  Hov;ard  R.  Tolley...  United  States  alternate  meniber,  acting 
in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Knderson...  as  an  eininent  scientist,  a  distinguished 
scholar,    aa  experie.^xed  legislator  and  a  successful  f  arraer .     This  see-rjs  to  embody 
all  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  Director  General.     The  salary  v/as  sot  at  ^18,000 
plus  |10,000  representation  allowance. 

Biographically , . , 

Sir  John  Orr  was  born  in  1880  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  holds  Glasgow  University 
degrees  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  in  medicino.    He  founded  the  Rowett  Institute 
for  Research  in  Animal  Nutrition  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland...  and  has  been  its  Director 
until  his  election  to  Parliament  this  year  as  representative  of  the  Scottish 
Universities* 

In  his  first  press  conference  as  FaO  Director  General,  Sir  John  said  that  FAO  is 
the  world's  answer  to  the  atomic  bomb.     If  the  nations  can  agree  on  food,  they  can 
agree  cn  other  matters.    Making  it  clear  that  he  was  talking  as  :.n  individual,,, 
since  he  had  not  had  time  to  consult  his  executive  ccrrariittee . . .  he  said  th^t  a  sort 
of  wcrld»-wid€  ever  normal  granary  for  -iwheat  migUt  well  be  an  FAG  recommendation. 
Such  a  granary  would  assure  producers  a  minimum  price,  and  would  also  assure  equit- 
able distribution  of  surpluses  to  people  who.  needed  wheat.' 

Ho  believes  t:iat  the  first  FaO  regional  offices  and  experimental  stations  shculd  be 
in  Asia  since  the  greatest  hunger  and  the  greatest  need  for  improving  agricultural 
techniques  are  there.    He  stressed  the  importance  of  press,  radio  and  other  media 
for  making  everyone  acquainted  with  the  v:ork  and  aims  of  FaO, 

BSoT  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  .-tlTD  '/SGETaBLES 

Cabbage  is  still  king  among  good  vegetable  buys  of  the  Southwest  this  vreek,  accord- 
ing to  USDa's  Production  and  Marketing  Admini3tra,tion,    Sv/eet  potatoes  increased 
In  favor  and  tied  ^^lth  Irish  potatoes  for  second  place,  follov/ed  by  carrots.  Tur- 
nips a,nd  pa,rsnipg  have  also  become  more  popular  during  the  past  week.  Cauliflower, 
beets,  lettuce,  onions,  squash,  spinach  and  greens  u^re  also  good  selections  at  the 
present  time. 
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Orangos  are  first  choice  for  fruits,  followed  closely  by  grapefruit  and  apples, 
with  poars ,  grapes,  and  lemons  also  mentioned  at  scattered  marKets  . 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 

aRKANSaS  :  Little  Rock   Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  cauli- 

flov/er 

:0LORaDO:  Denver   grapefruit,  oranges,  pears,  bunched  beets,  carrots, 

lettuce,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  spinach,  squash  ; 

KaKjaS  :  Topeka  ..........  •    apples,  oranges,  cabbage ,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish 

potatoes 

V/ichita   apples,  cibrus  fruits,  Irish  and  sv/eet  potatoes, 

cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  parsnips 

LOUISlAi'Lti ;  Baton  Rouge   cabbage,  carrots,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 

New  Orleans   cabbage,  Irish  potatoes,  caulif lov/er 

NEWluEXICO:        Albuquerque  •    cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  celery,  onions,  par- 

Gallup  and  snips,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  squash, 

Santa "Fe  turnips,  grapes,  grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons 

OKUnuA:  Oklahona  City....    apples,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  grape- 

.  fruit,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 

turnips,  tomatoes 

TEXAS:  Fort  V/orth   grapefruit,  oranges,  apples,  Irish  potatoes, 

sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  carr.ts,  beets,  turnips, 
onions 

Houston, .     Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 

onions,  greens,  pears,  grapes 

BUTTER  CORRECTION 

In  the  October  26    issue  of  Round-Up,  there  was  a  typographical  error  in  the  last 
p^rt  of  the  butter  3tory,  "Going  Up" .    The  last  two  paragraphs  should  read  as 
follows  : 

"ffe  alsc  have  a  little  extra  butter  to  add  to  com-r.^rcial  stocks  now.     Eighty  million 
pounds  of  butter,  declared  surplus  by  the  U,  S,  Aray  Quartermaster  Corps,  are  being 
distributed  to  our  markets  over  the  next  fev;  months.    The  Viar  Shipping  Administra- 
tion has  recently  turned  over  about  seven  million  pounds,  and  the  U.  S,  Departmer<t 
of  Agriculture  has  about  13  million  pounds..*  originally  purchased  for  lend-lease... 
to  release  to  civilians* 

"So,  all  in  all,  vre '11  have  about  1>55  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  next  few 
months.    This  compares  with  a  pre-war  use  of  about  150  million  pounds  a  month." 
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"CaBBaGE  CCiv-ES  TO  LUl-^CK  AND  DIUI'IER" 


as  a  re- 


Because  cabbage  is  such  a  popular  vegetable  in  the  Southwest  right  new., 
suit  of  plentiful  suoplies,  reasonable  prices,  and  high  nutritional  value...  you 
may  want  to  pass  on  to  your  listeners  so-.e  popular  recipe  ideas.    To  help  you  do 
this...  USDa's  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  has  released  the  enclosed 
recipe  fact  sheet. 

You'll  want  to  remind  your  listeners,  of  course,  t^iat 
King  Cabbage  is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  either 
lunch  or  dinn-er...  because  he  never  arrives  er.vty- 
handed.    He  may  come  to  the  table  at  the  last  minute 
|;     ...  but  he  always  brings  with  him  a  meal-time  con- 

-^^.^v  tribution  in  the  form  of  vitamin  C  and  calcium... 

^j^^M-m  along  with  some  of  the  B  vitamins  and  soinetimes  vita- 


v;-r  /rmz   <=■• 

lih(xt  to  expect . . . 


Cabbare  is  comoani enable  too.    Sometimes  he  brings  his  pals  with  him  to  I'^^-^^^/j; 
dinner.    But  his  friends  also  contribute  to  the  nutritional  and  taste  value  o.  the 
meal...  so  they're  almys  welcome  too.     Sometimes  cabbage  teams 


a 


The  enclosed  leaflet  "Cabbage  Gomes  to  Lunch  and  Dinner"  give  you  a  hint  of 
expec?  ;?  such  food  guests.    You  ray  «nt  to  keep  it  on  file...  for  reference  the 

next  time  you're  building  a  program  around  cabbage. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

There  was  once  a  cook  who  not  only  saved  his  life...  but  also  won  the  highest 
possible  praise  his  master  oould  give...  for  simoly  cookm,  a  large  white  turnip. 
It  happened  like  this . 

Story  of  3.  turnip... 

Nico^nedes,  Kin-  of  Bithynia,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  ^  ish  ^ 
called  pilchard...  and  so  he  ordered  one  for  dinner.    The  151 
cook  orobably  had  a  lot  of  things  on  his  mind  that  day...  J 
for  he  forgot  to  order  the  fish.    VJhen  it  was  time  to  pre-  "V^^fe^ 
pare  the  king's  dinner...  the  forgetful  cook  realizea  .hat       |f  ::| 
it  was  then  too  late  to  try  to  buy  the  fish...  so  he  looiced  ^ 
around  for  an  alternate  food.    He  selected  a  large  turnip  > 
...  carved  it  in  the  shape  of  a  fish...  and  baked  it. 

It's  very  likely  that  this  cook  trembled  when  the  king  sat  down  to  eat  that  night . 
But  nit  Lr  long.    You  s.e...  the  king  found  the  baked  turnip  a  ^^^^^"^^ 
Ho  not  onl^r  -.s  it  in  the  place  of  the  pilchard  ho  had  ordered...  but  praised  tne 
cook  ^or  preparing  it.    The  story  doesn't  say  so .  ..but  it 's  ^jf  ^^f 

king  ordered  baked  turnips  again...  and  it's  possible  that  he  came  to  .ike  tn... 
better  then  the  fish  he  had  previously  preferred. 

Today...  tumips  are  one  of  our  most  popular  fall  vegetables.    Homemakers  ^-f^J^ 
them  not  only  for  their  delightful  flavor...  but  also  for  the  calciam  and  vitan..ns 
they  contain. 
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PORK  PLArryiWG 


Sti'-*?     •'■  '''*:cH.vs»**-**^  ...v^^i--.-  ••..'•■-.X 


1 


WW 


Vfnen  you  go  to  your  butcher  for  pork  chops 
or  bacon,  you're  interested  only  in  whether 
or  not  he  can  fill  your  present  order. 
You're  certainly  not  v;ondering  if  he'll 
have  pork  in  November  1946,  or  the  spring 
of  1947.    You  more  or  less  take  that  for 
granted . 

One  special  reason  you  can  have  this  feel- 
ing of  hopefulness  is  that  farmers  and  the 
U.°3..  Department  of  Agriculture  are  already 
planning  next  year 's  hog  production.  Maybe 
you  have  read  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture asked  for  a  1946  spring  hog  goal 
of  52  million  head. 


Adding  «P  the  pigs... 

How  tlmt  number  was  arrived  at  rrakes  an  interesting  story.    The  5  2  million  pigs 
which  vdll  be  raised  in  1946  will  be  about  as  many  as  were  raised  this  :,.a.  ...  but 
will  be  nearly  four  million  more  than  the  ten-year  average  (1934-46 j. 

But        vou  mirht  sav...  we  didn't  have  enough  pork  these  past  months.    That  was _be- 
'aus;*such  large  quantities  of  pork  were  required  for  the  men  in  the  armed  services 
Ind  for  our  aUies.    V.l.en  these  1946  pigs  start  coming  to  market  a  year  from  now 
much  less  pork  and  lard  mil  be  needed  by  the  armed  services  and  for  export.  There- 
?ore,  most'of  the' available  supply  then  .dll  go  to  ci-^lians...  and  shoula  provide 
about  ten  pounds  more  per  capita  than  the  1935-41  average. 

Balancing  the  feed  supply... 

In  fixing  the  hog  goal  for  1946,  the  USDa  took  into  consideration  the  very  large 
wJes  of  beef  and  ooultry  expected  to  come  on  the  market...  and  compete  with 
;o?k       during  the  nex?  two  years .    The  Department  also  gave  consideration  to  prob- 
Tl^f^ed-grafn  supplies  and^he  need  for  this  feed  by  livestock  other  tnan  hogs... 
?ha?  S    for  dliry  cattle  and  poultry.    Fiaintaining  the  proper  balance  between  feed 
and  livestock  is  L  essential  as  balancing  expenditures  in  the  family  budget. 

AS  you  know,  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture  is  reouired  by  Congressional  action  to 

fupport  the'price  of  hogs  at  a  specified  level  for  the  next  two  '  J^sf  hog 

prices    decline  below  the  support,  the  Governm  nt  will  be  required  to  purchas.  hog 

products  with  funds  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

To  market  they  go.o. 

;~Ix  or  these  products  after  Pu-ha-  .ight  PJ°-^*°^f  ^^J^fj^^:  Xt^^-^.:, 

;«ii,r    r  TjT'ap  ^oimHes  were  involved,     in  esxaDiisnirit,      t^^-^^  " 
ZlVTp'lStZ  iMeZl  that  this  n..ber  could  bo  ^rketed  .t  the  requxrod 
support  price  level  with  a  minimuir.  of  government  purchase. 
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POTATO  POPUURITY  C0OTE3T 

Gone  are  the  days  v/hen  you  had  to  search  from  store 
to  store  for  potatoes  .     The  c>eccnd  largest  crop  on 
record  means  v;e  can  take  our  potato  shopping  easy 
In  a  crop  of  such  abundance  there  are  plenty  of 
high  quality  potatoes,  so  horaemakers  can  insist 
on  getting  top  grades. 

A  big  af fa ir . . • 

3y  way  of  celebrating  this  large  croc,  a  spud 
luncheon  vj-as  recently  held  in  a  private  Senate 
dining  room  in  V/ashington,  D.  G,    Said  spud 
shindig  was  tendered  by  kain-j  organizations 
...  vath  guests  from  Idaho...  to  prove  the 
value  of  Maine  potatoes  over  those  of  Idaho. 

Stellar  lights  at  the  luncheon  were  First  Lady 
Mrs.  Truman,  the  Governors  of  Maine  and  Idaho, 
and  J.  B.  Hutson,  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Spud  speeches  were  beamed  by  the  tv/o  Governors, 
Bach  praised  the  potatoes  from  his  homo  state... 
and  cleverly  joked  about  his  competitor's  product. 

The  piece-de-resistance  was  a  potato  cooking  contest  judged  by  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  "KVarren  and  four  women  legislators:    Representatives  Emily  Taft  Douglas, 
Illinois;  Edith  Noursc  Rogers,  liassachusetts ;  Clare  Booth  Luce,  Connecticut;  and 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  California, 

Proof  for  the  ladies... 

The  ladi  s  ate  heartily  of  iviaine  and  Idaho  potato  soup,  fried  potatoes,  and  baked 
potatoes.    Replete  mth  spuds  and  a  fish  and  poultry  course...  they  voted.  The 
two  eastern  ladies  voted  for  Miine...  and  the  West  fell  for  Idaho,    The  Comptroller 
General  refused  to  break  the  tie...  he  liked  his  hair  the  way  it  v;as  .    Then  six  slirr. 
beauties  from  potato  producing  states  were  introduced...  as  graceful  proof  that  po- 
tatoes as  a  regular  part  of  the  diet  are  not  fattening. 

This  luncheon  was  another  way  of  pointing  out  that  potatoes  can  be  featured  now  as 
an  economical  food...  as  v/ell  as  a  nutritious  and  plentiful  one. 

YOUR  SHaRE  of  SAUERKRaUT 

You'll  be  seeing  more  commercial  sauerkraut  this  year  th-.n  you  did  in  1943  and  '44, 
For  the  past  two  years,  packers  weren't  allovred  any  tin  to  put  up  kraut  for  civilian 
use.    All  of  the  tinned  product  was  needed  for  the  armed  services.     This  season  the 
picture  is  good  from  all  angles.    The  cabbage  crop  has  been  bountiful...  and  the 
quality  excellent.    And  packers  will  be  allovved  sufficient  tin  to  put  up  all  the 
kraut  possible. 


aristocratic  dish... 


Packers  arc  now  working  to  capacity  in  Nev;  York,  V/isconsin,  Ohio,  and  other  produc- 
ing areas  for  kraut  cabbage.     It'll  tako  a  little  time  to  get  this  product  into 
distribution,  but  all  stores  should  have  some  stocks  by  the  first  of  December. 
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Sauerkraut...  both  canned  and  in  the 
bulk...  is  now  exempt  froUi  price  con- 
trol.   But  expected  supplies  should 
ksep  the  prices  fairly  close  to  those 
of  last  year. 

Sauerkraut  furnishes  a  texture  and 
flavor  contrast  to  the  raeal.     It's  a 
pickle  dish  moving  rirht  into  the  vef.s- 
table  line.    According  to  food  historian; 
sauerkraut  originated  in  ASia,     The  Tar- 
tars are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it 
into  eastern  Europe.    Fran  there  it  v>-eat 
to  Germany...  and  GerEian  im-nigrants 
brought  the  skill  of  prepariiig  it  to  trd; 
country. 


Menu  ideas  , . . 

Sauerkraut  is  cabbage  fermented  in  its  ovnn  brine.     This  brine  forir^s  when  salt  is 
added  to  the  shredded  cabbage.     The  salt  drav/s  the  sugar  from  the  vegetable  and 
certain  bacteria  cause  this  sugar  to  foment.     It's  one  of  the  products  of  this 
fermentation...  lactic  acid...  which  gives  the  food  much  of  its  characteristic 
flavor . 

/vhether  you  iiiake  your  own  sauerkraut  or  buy  it  alreaiy  canned  cr  in  bulk  at  the 
grocery  store,  you'll  probably  team  it  v^dth  some  kind  of  pork...  chops,  spare- 
ribs,  or  sausage.    V.'einers  and  kraut  are  another  long -tine  favorite.    And  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  sauerkraut  is  always  served  hot  v;henever  there  is 
turkey. 

KEEP   'Elvi  MOVING 

One  final  bit  of  advice  to  the  home  canner  of  1945  comes  from  home  economists  of 
the  U.  S.  Depart.rient  of  agriculture.     It's  "keep  'emmov^ing." 

This  means  the  homemaker  should  look  at  the  date  and  label  on  her  canned  foods 
v*Len  she  goes  to  the  cupboard  to  pick  out  a  jar.    Then,  the  older  jars  won't  get 
"lost"  at  the  back  of  the  shelf. 


•Yearly  turnover . . . 

It's  rood  planning...  say  the  canning  experts...  to  use  up  home  canned  foods 
mthin  a  year.     Of  course,  longer  storage  is  not  unsafe  if  the  food  was  properly 
canned,  sealed  airtight,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place.    But,  the  food  does  tend 
to  lose  some  food  value  and  flavor  when  it's  held  for  a  long  tirne. 


FLOVffiRS  FOR  A   '46  CEKT2RPISCE 

Here's  a  forward  looking  note  for  those  :-;l:o  raise  their  ovm  chrysanthemums, 
comes  from  garden  specialists  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


It 
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Choose  them  in  bloom... 


Although  spring  is  the  time  to  plant  chrysr.nthcmums  the  experts  say  you'll  know  botto: 
v.'hat  you're  get-cing  if  you  choose  the chrysanthomunis  for  next  year's  planting  while 
they're  in  bloom  this  fall.    Just  get  the  name  of  the  variety  from  the  gardener 
vhose  flowers  you  admire. 

Hardy  chrysanthemums  are  easy  to  raise...  say  the  garden  specialists.    They'll  grov/ 
in  any  soil  that's  favorable  for  vegetables.    And  for  good  blooms  and  foliage,  the 
experts  advise  starting  the  "mums"  fresh  every  year  or  tv/o , 

CaRRct  situation 

Right  now  there  are  plenty  of  carrots 
on  most  markets...  both  canned  and  fresh. 
The  abundance  sterixS  from  two  main  factors: 
First...  the  carrot  crop  this  fall  is  v/oll 
over  last  year's  producticn;  and  second 
...  requirements  for  the  armed  forces 
are  much  smaller. 


Canned  or  fresh... 


It's  customary  fcr  a  large  part  of  the  fall  crop  of 
Carrots  to  go  to  processors.    During  the  v/ar  years, 
the  largest  slice  of  these  canned  carrots  went  to 
the  armed  forces.    Now  with  the  sot-aside  relieved 
because  military  requirements  have  been  out  back, 
you'll  be  seeing  more  canned  carrots  on  your  grocer' 
shelves  . 


\ 


aS  for  fresh  carrots...  most  of  the  fall  crop  grown  in  Eastern  and  v. 
North  Central  states  (Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  ? 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania)  is  sold  v/ith  the  tops  removed.    Rir'ht  nov/  is 
the  peak  marketing  season  for  these  topped  carrots.    Heavy  shipments  will  continue 
until  the  first  big  freeze.    So  you  can  count  on  lots  of  carrots  until  cold  v^ather 
slaws  the  market.    Shipments  of  fall  crop  carrots  ara  now  running  about  285  or  2S0 
cars  weekly...  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  prices  are  well  under  1944  prices. 

In  the  Southwest... 

Carrots  from  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  are  contributing  to  the  supply  at  Southvrcst 
markets...  and  some  Now  Mexico  carrots  are  being  shipped  into  other  consuming  areas, 
This  woek's  poll  of  favorite  fresh  food  selections  in  the  Southwest  places  carrots 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  good  buys.    So  if  your  listeners  w^nt  something  color- 
ful, nutritious,  and  gocd-tasting  to  team  up  with  other  fall  vegetables...  suggest 
the  versatile  carrot...  raw  as  a  relish  or  in  salads...  steamed,  in  cream  sauce,  or 
braised...  for  lunch  or  dinner...  or  for  an  in-beteen  meal  snack...  in  lunch  boxes 
or  at  home. 


BUDGET  BU  TERS 


Durirg  this  reconversion  period,  many  families  are  chec'cing  up  on  their  spe  eding 
and  saving  plans.    Here  are  some  budget  tips  from  the  UJDa  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics. 
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The  specialists  in  family  economics  call  expenses  that  may  play  havoc  with  budgets 
''budeet  busters."    Here  are  the  "budget  busters"'  to  guard  against. 


'budget 
"Kibblers"   . • • 


Five  cents  here  and  ten  c^nts  there  may  add  up  to  a  surprising  total.    The  homo- 
maker  v/ho's  making  a  budget  should  count  in  the  small  expenses...  such  things  as 
soft  drinks,  magazines,  cigarettes,  stamps,  and  the  like.    Some  families  handle 
these  items  through  personal  allowances.    Then  no  further  accounting  is  necessary. 

"Bouncers" . . . 

These  are  expenses  that  turn  up  only  once  or  twice  or  a  few  times  a  year...  taxes, 
vdnter  fuel  bills,  insurance  premiums,  interest  pa^^Tnents,  Christmas  shopping.  One 
way  to  manage  "bouncers"  is  to  list  the  probable  amount  of  each  one.  -add  them  up. 
Divide  the  total  by  12.  Set  that  amount  out  of  each  month's  income.  Then  ir^rk  on 
your  calendar  the  probo^ble  amounts  of  the  bills  and  the  dates  they  must  be  paid. 

"Sluggers" . . . 

These  are  unforeseen  expenses...  a  sis  ge  of  illness,  an  accident,  an  unexpected  need 
for  household  repairs,  a  change  of  job  that  requires  a  move.    Any  of  these  can  knock 
a  budget  for  a  loop  and  run  the  family  into  debt  if  no  prevision  is  made  for  emer- 
gency'^fund  set  aside.     In  other  v/ords  , . .  save  to  build  up  an  emergency  fund. 

EDIBLE  ESTIMATE 

Here's  a  turkey  talk...  your 
listeners  will  find  helpful. 
It  corns 3  from  home  economists 
of  the  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 

To  know  hov;  big  a  roasting 
turkey  it  vd.ll  take  to  serve 
the  family,  allow  three-fourths 
^:  to  one  pound  dressed  weight  for 
each  person  to  be  scr\^ed.  It's 
economical  to  buy  a  larger  bird 
than  is  needed  for  one  meal  or 
even  two.    The  larger  the  bird 
the  greater  the  yield  of  meat 
in  proportion  to  bone.  Left- 
over tidbits  can  be  quickly 
turned  into  a  variety  of  appetii 
ing  dishes  • 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  aND  VEGETABLES 

Irish  potatoes  lead  this  week's  par.dc  of  best  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  buys  at 
Southwest  markets,  according  to  USDa's  Production  and  Marketing  Administratxcn. 
They  are  followod  closely  by  cabbage,  with  sweet  potatoes  and  citrus  fruits  m  thirc 
place  and  carrots  fourth.     Other  good  buys  this  v^-eek  include  cauliflovror,  onions, 
turnips,  spinach,  and  apples. 


I 


"  Best  buys"  at  key  n;irkets,.. 

COLORADO:         Donvor  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  onions,  Irish 

potatoes,  spinach,  squash,  turnips,  grapefruit, 
oranges 

K.iw3n3  :  Topeka   orangos,  grapefruit,  apples,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 

potatoes,  cabbage 

Wichita  app3cs,  citrus  fruits,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoog, 

cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  turnips 

LOUISIaI'a:        Nev;  Orle:;ns   Irish  potatoes,  cauliflower 

NEW  MEXICO:      Albuquerque   cabbare,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  cauli- 

Gallup  and  flower,  spinach,  squash,  turnips,  parsnips,  lettuce, 

Sant  i.  Fe  oranges  ,  grapefruit 

Roswell  and  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  local  color 

"Lzs  Cruces  spinach,  tangerines,  oranges,  grapefruit 

OKLiliOIviA:         Oklahoina  C  ity . , , »  apples,  carr:2ts,  cabbage,  onions,  grapefruit,  orange 

Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  turnips 

TEKaS :  Fort  Worth  grapefruit,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 

cabbage,  carrots,  bests,  onions 

Houston   Irish  pot.xtoes,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 

onions,  greens,  pears,  grapes 

POTATO  GRIDDLE  SCONES 


With  Irish  potitoes  the  best  vegetable  buy  in  the  Southwest  this  week,  homoriL^ikors 
in  this  section  will  want  to  feature  them  often.    Here's  a  recipe...  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,.,  for  a  potato  dish  that  will 
contribute  to  any  meal...  and  to  almost  any  course  of  the  meal.    Potato  griddle 
scones  make  an  attractive  addition  to  your  breakfast  or  lunch.    At  dinner,  they  can 
be  your  main  course  if  you  serve  them  topped  with  creamed  meat  or  fish,    "with  pre- 
serves or  jelly,  they  become  your  dessert., ,  tasty  and  wholesome.     If  you  want  to 
pass  the  recipe  on  to  your  listeners,.,  here  it  is. 


Potato  jrriddle  scones 


2  cups  sifted  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons  baking  pov;der 


3  tablespoons  fat 

1  cup  cold  mashed  potatoes 

1  egg,  beaten 

1/3  cup  milk  (?-bout) 


Sift  together  the  flour,  salt,  and  baking  powier.     Cut  in  the  fat  v.dth  two  knives 
or  a  pastry  blender.    Blend  in  the  potatoes,    iiix  the  egg  and  milk...  add  ther.  to 
the  first  mixture.    Mix  slightly.    Roll  3/8  inch  thick  and  cut  into  squares.  Bake 
slov/ly  on  a  hot  greased  griddle  or  frying  pan.    Turn  several  times  to  cook  through. 

FLrtSH  OF  COLOR 

Have  you  wondered  how  the  name  for  cranberries  originated?    According  to  sone  his- 
torians, the  name  was  originally  "craneberry" . . .  from  the  graceful  stem  of  the  cran- 
berry flower  'Ahioh  resembles  the  curve  of  a  crane's  neck. 

Principal  producing  states  of  this  favorite  sauce  berry  are  Ivlassachusetts ,  New 
Jersey  and  '.7is  ons in . . .  vdth  Ivlassachusetts  producing  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
supply.     latest  figure  on  the  total  yield  t'nis  year  is  about  634,000  barrels. 
mile  this  1945  crop  is  only  slightly  larger  than  average,  it's  72  percent  larger 
than  the  very  short  1944  crop.    MoJt  of  the  increase  is  in  iiassachusetts ,  for  the 
Wisconsin  and  Nevf  Jersey  crops  are  considerably  smaller  than  last  year. 

Big  bus iness . . » 

Cranberry  canning  and  processing  teve  become  a  big  business.    About  35  percent  of 
the  crop  is  ordinarily^  processed .. .  carjied  or  dehydrated.    You  didn't  see  many 
dehydrated  cranberries  last  year  because  the  arm.ed  forces  took  most  of  this  product. 

This  year,  with  an  average  crop  and  smaller  army  requirements,  there'll  be  more  pro- 
cessed cranberries  available.     Probably,  the  increase  in  dehydrated  berries  will  be 
noticeable  because  processors  also  have  sugar  worries,  and  the  dehydrated  berries 
do  not  call  for  sugar. 

PEPPER  UPPERS 

Adaptable  is  the  word  for  peppers.  Because  they  are  adaptable...  they  have  travel- 
ed extensively  from  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  in  which  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  originated...  until  now  they  are  cultivated  in  one  form  or  another 
throughout  the  ci-^rilized  world.  They  have  lent  themselves  agreeably  to  improve- 
ments imposed  by  horticulturists...  until  the  peppers  v;e  see  today  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  tiny,  pungent  pod  the  size  of  a  berry  developed  by  Indians  in  the  .mdes 
Mountains  more  than  10,000  years  ago. 

Popular  item... 

Though  numerous  reproductions  of  peppers  familiar  to  growers  in  this  country  have 
been  discovered  on  pottery  dug  up  from  ancient  burial  mounds  and  graves...  our 
peppers  have  undoubtedly  grown  larger  and  sweeter  as  the  years  went  by...  and  their 
popularity  throughout  the  world  has  increased. 
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FOOD  DIWY-UP 


4  Y' 


Since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  announc- 
ing food  allocations  for  civilians,  for 
the  military,  for  our  allies,  and  for 
liberated  areas...  as  they  became  liber- 
atea .    There  was  only  so  much  food  that 
could  be  shared,  and  the  allocation  systei 
was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  internatiorial 
rationing  scheme...  so  that  everyone  could 
share  the  existing  supplies.     Last  v/eek, 
the  Department  announced  food  allocations 
for  the  October -December  quarter  of  1945. 

"You  one...  me  one",.. 


It  is  estimated  that  during  the  final 
quarter  of  this  year,  there  is  available 
for  allocation  approximately  37  million 
tons  of  foodstuffs .    This  is  how  the  pie 
About  73  percent  will  go  to  U.  S,  civilians.    Military  and  war  ser- 
vices will  cut  into  nearly  6  percent;  and  16  percent  v/ill  be  on  tap  for  liberated 
jountries  and  for  other  exports. 


vri.  11  be  cut : 


The  quantities  of  food  being  made  available  to  European  countries  this  quarter  sub- 
stantially meet  stated  requests...  except  for  Sugar,  f^ts  and  oils,  canned  fish, 
and  rice. 

This  spells  cheerful  news  for  Europe's  ne'rdy.     It  means  that  nearly  four  million 
tons  of  food  will  be  directed  to  European  countries  and  French  North  Africa  in  an 
effort  to  offset  threatened  starvation.     It  means  that  the  winter  will  not  be 
quite  as  grim  as  predicted.    But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  4  million  tons 
vrf.ll  not  be  enough  to  feed  Europe. 


Ec onomic  problems . . . 

The  factor  that  is  limiting  the  amount  of  food  going  to  Europe  is  not  related  to 
:.u..ply.     It  is  a  matter  of  finance.    ASide  from  civilian  relief  feeding  by  military 
agencies,  dollar  resources  of  European  goverriments  and  UNRRa  help  are  the  main 
sources  of  payment  for  U.  3.  food.    Both  are  relatively  limited. 

Moreover,  it's  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  the  critical  need  for  food  in  these  areas  i; 
more  important  than  the  need  for  coal,  machinery,  and  transportation  equipment. 

The  allocation  announcement  also  reveals  that  U.  S.  civilians  are  receiving  more 
of  most  kinds  of  food  in  the  current  quarter  than  at  almost  any  time  during  the_ 
v/ar...  and  even  more  than  in  pre-war  years.    There  are  exceptions...  and  these  in- 
clude sugar,  and  fats  and  oils.    These  relaxed  food  controls  in  the  U.  3.  were 
occasioned  by  reduction  in  military  needs,  and  increased  seasonal  production  ol 
certain  commodities » 
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CORN  POPPaBILITY 


It's  popcorn  ball  weather.    And  here's  a  note  from  corn  specialists  of  the 
U.  ^.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Research  Administration.    Tell  the  corn 
poppers  they'll  get  best  results  when  the  kernels  contain  bet'.veen  14 
and  15  percent  moisture,    .-ind  the  best  way  to  tell  if  the         ^  '.-rji    .  ,  Ji^  -^ 
corn  has  the  right  amount  of  moisture  is  to  pop 
a  sample . 

If  the  corn  pops  well,  leaving  few  unpopped 
grains,  the  rest  of  the  batch  inay  be  kept 
poppable  indefinitely  by  closing  it  up 
tightly  in  rubber-sealed  jars. 


Try  again. . . 


If  the  corn  does 
not  pop  well  be- 
cause of  lack  of 
moisture ... 
rather  than 
variety  of  corn 
. . .  here  »s  a 
suggestion.  Try 
sealing  the  corn 
in  a  fruit  jar 
with  a  few  drops  of  water 
added,    .-i  w?ek  or  :riore  later,  X 
another  test  should  indicate 
whether  or  not  there  was  a,ny 
improvement . 
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Good  results  in  popping  corn  depend  on  how  the  corn  is  kept  just  as  much  as  on  its 

Condition  when  bought.    Iiduch  of  the  popcorn  now  sold  at  retail  in  small  quantities 

is  hermetically  sealed  in  cans.     It  has  the  proper  moisture  content  for  best 

popping,  /.hen  one  of  these  cans  is  opened...  the  part  of  the  contents  not  to  bo 
used  at  once  can  be  kept  at  the  right  moisture  content  by  sealing  it  in  a  glass 
fruit  jar  and  using  a  rubber  ring. 

Yej.r  round  . . . 


Some  corn-popping-fans  follow  a  rule  o 'thumb  method  that  seems  to  work  well  in 
moderately  humid  areas.    They  keep  the  shelled  corn  hanging  in  a  cloth  bag  on  a 
ctilling  hook  on  the  porch  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring...  and  near  the  floor  of  the 
basement  in  summer. 


RETURN  THS  MILK  BCTTLE 


It's  still  important  to  urge  the  return  of  milk  bottles.    Folks  v/ho  buy  their  milk 
supply  at  grocery  stores  are  slower  when  it  comes  to  returning  the  empty  bottles 
than  those  who  have  home  delivery.    There  are  two  reasons  for  making  an  effort  to 
got  these  bottles  back  into  circulation.     It  seems  that  all  kinds  of  glass  container. 
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are  working  at  capacity.    Paper  cartons  are  not  plentiful  either* 

The  more  trips  a  milk  bottle  makes,  the  better  we  can  hold  the  line  on  milk  pro- 
duction costs  . 

INSIDE  PIE  STORY 

From  Thanksgiving  on 
through  the  winter, 
mincemeat  pies  will  be 
enjoying  their  annual 
popularity  peak. 

i/kny  women  -who  could 
garner  precious  sugar 
j.nd  other  ingredients 
have  made  some  mince- 
meat for  the  holiday 
reason.     Others  will  be  buying  prepared  mincemeat  mixes  at  their  local  grocery 
stores  or  delicatessens.    These  v;omcn  will  find  a  slight  improvement  in  supply  over 
1-ist  year. 

Ingredients  scarce.,. 

There  won't  be  too  great  an  increase  in  the  commercial  stocks  because  so  many  of  the 
needed  ingredients  are  limited...  sugar  for  one  thing.    Apples  which  are  also  called 
for  in  most  mincemeat  recipes  are  scarce  this  year...  the  supply  of  this  fruit  is 
only  about  half  as  large  as  average.     In  the  spice  line...  cinnamon  is  especially 
short.    The  two  hopeful  supply  items  are  suet  and  lean  beef. 

If  shoppers  fail  to  see  mincemeat  on  the  first  try,  suggest  that  they  ask  for  it 
again.    Mincemeat  vdll  be  made  right  along  through  the  season, 

PUi'IPKIN  PIE  FILLING 

The  commercial  pack  of  pumpkin  is  only  about  average  this  year  since  the  fresh  crop 
wasn't  very  bountiful.    However,  with  no  government  set -aside  orders  for  canners, 
civilians  will  be  able  to  buy  about  as  much  canned  pumpkin  as  during  the  war  years. 
Purchases  necessary  to  assure  our  service  men  and  women  their  holiday  taste  of 
pumpkin  pie  are  being  made  by  the  government  on  the  open  market. 

THE  FLEET  'S  IN 

If  you  heard  any  rumors  a  fev;  months  ago  about  an  acute  fish  shortage  this  winter, 
you  were  listening  v/ith  your  bad  ear.    Come  close...  with  your  good  one...  and  hear 
t'-.'.;  ,:,ood  nev;s  .     Landings  destined  for  fresh  and  frozen  markets  for  the  first  ten 
i..on\ihs  of  1945  are  estimated  to  be  about  12  percent  greater  than  in  1944. 

Going  up . . . 

liS  November  goes  over  the  line,  total  U.  S.  cold  storage  holdings  may  reach  the 
highest  on  record  for  any  single  month  since  the  industry  has  been  keeping  such 
dita.    Heavy  holdings  at  this  time  arc  reported  for  halibut,  salraon,  cod,  rosefish, 
whiting,  mackerel,  and  sablefish. 
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9  million 


In  the  shellfish  line  we  find  that 
ihrimp  shows  practically  double 
Ust  year 's  holdings, 
oounds  of  shrimp  in  1945  to  19Jb4's 
5  million.    And  that  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  crustace-in  shortage  last 
.-gar  when  there  wasn't  a  green  shrimp 
\o  be  found  on  tho  w..terf ront . . .  no  matter 
.low  well  you  covered  it. 


Concentrating  on  facts  without  figures,  the  fish  picture  is  something  like  this: 
'reezings  are  a  little  over  the  volume  produced  last  year.    The  Pacific  Coast  is 
•ompeting  for  the  inland  markets  up  to  now  held  by  the  Gloucester,  Portland,  Boston, 
iow  Bedford  axIs,    At  the  moment...  because  of  mors  adequate  supplies  of  .Tieat  and 
poultry...  demand  for  fresh  and  frozen  fish  has  dropped. 

>om  east  to  v,vst,.. 


;indings  by  areas  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  year  show  that  the  four 
.»ew  England  ports  account  for  approximately  40  to  50  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
'rosh  and  frozen  supply.     On  the  Vv'est  Coast...  Seattle  shoe's  the  greatest  increase 
dth  the  fleet  bringing  in  38  percent  more  fish. 

Chicago  receipts  of  fresh-water  fish  indicated  a  10  percent  increase...  v/hile  New 
"ork  landings  were  down  about  6  percent.    Data  for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
roi?.5:  is  not  available,  but  a  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  survey  indicates 
4iat  the  catch  may  equal  last  year's  yield. 

THE  ARi/iY  Salutes 


.  few  days  ago  a  tiny,  gracious  woman  received  the  emblem  for  exceptional  civilian 

rvice  in  the  Army's  Quartermaster  Corps.    Her  name  is  iliry  I.  Barber.    Her  job 
...  to  feed  GI'S...  or  more  specifically:    Expert  Food  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
Vtar.    This  meritorious  service  award  is  the  highest  the  Arm.y  offers  to  any  non- 
-  litary  person. 

Jfl38  Barber's  war  job  started  back  in  February  1941,  when  feeding  "selectees"  was 
.  nutter  of  building  morale  along  vdth  planning  three  daily  meals  for  an  army  that 
'.viS  just  beginning  to  take  shape. 

io3s  sergeants  cheer. »« 

A  wcaan  in  charge  of  feeding  a  bunch  of  soldiers?    Who  ever    heard  of  such  a  thing? 
It  definitely  belonged  in  the  Raised  Eyebrov/  Department,    But  some  of  the  mess 
sergeants  and  army  cooks  knew  w^at  was  cooking.    They  had  mot  wliss  Barber  when  she 
was  Home  Economics  Director  of  a  food  concern.    They  had  worked  v.'ith  her...  attended 
her  demonstrations  in  their  own  kitchens...  and  had  used  her  practical  menus.  V/hen 
they  learned  that  she  had  been  selected  as  Food  Consultant  for  the  QMC,  the  Army's 
•Mas  contingent  sent  up  a  cheer,    nnd  the  cheers  have  been  spreading  right  down  the 
ranks . 


•across  the  country  she  traveled.,,  talking  as  she  went...  telJing  civic  groups  and 
wmen's  clubs  about  the  science  of  nutrition.    Certain  scientific  principles  govern 
wealthy  eating...  and  the  Army  was  practicing  these  principles. 
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"Your  sons  in  the  Army  are  better  fed  than  sixty  percent  of  the  civilians  in  this 
country,"     she  told  these  groups.     "7Jhen  they  cone  home  on  leave,  you'll  bo  amazed 
at  Twhat  the  food  and  training  have  done  for  them  physically." 

■The  proof... 

Vfell,  the  boys  are  coming  home.    Take  a  good,  long  look  at 
them.    You  will  agree  that  they  look  fit  and  well 
fed...  whether  they  are  returning  from  the 
South  Pacific  jungles  or  from  a  camp  around 
the  corner.    And  the  finger  can  be  put  on 
Mary  B-^rber...  who  applied  her  Drexel 
training  and  her  teaching  instincts  to  an 
army  cook  stove  and  the  boys  v,^o  v/ent 
with  it. 


Her  job  was  more  than  assisting  with  menus 
for  the  United  3t_.tes  iirmy.    Her  interest 
extended  to  every  phase  of  the  current 
food  picture.     She  kept  in  step  with 
the  lists  of  plentiful  foods,  the  en- 
richment programs,  and  research  on 
dehydration.    She  reached  out  and 
caught  the  confidence  of  civilians  who 
had  to  stay  home  to  keep  the  home  fires 
turnino; . 


And  most  important  of  all,  her  spirit  crept  into  the  distant  kitchens  and  ration 
tins  that  v;ere  a  hop  and  skip  in  front  of  our  fighting  men.     It  was  a  job  admir- 
aoly  done...  and  the  citation  that  she  received  from  Lt,  Gen.  Gregory  comes,  not 
froni  the  i/Var  Department  alone...  but  from  all  the  guys  who  fought  and  ate  and 
fought  some  more, 

Biographically  speaking., « 

T/h^n  the  "iVar  Department  asked  Miss  Barber  to  come  to  V/ashington  before  Pearl  Harbcr, 
she  was  a  top  v/oman  in  dietetics  .     One  of  her  many  jobs  was  holding  down  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association...  an  organization  numbering  some 
fi-^e  thousand  women  in  the  nutrition  field.     Since  then  she  has  received  an  honor- 
ary doctor's  degree  from  Drexel  Institute,    But  citation,  doctorate,  and  &.11.., 
she 's  the  same  friendly,  energetic  lady  the  mess  sergeants  knew. 


Harvest  bounty 

The  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving  menu  probably  consisted  of  turkey,  venison,  pumpkin,  squaah. 
and  corn..    By  looking  at  the  November  Crop  Report,.,  just  issued  by  the  U.  3.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture...  v/e  get  a  good  idea  how  varied  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  1945 
can  be . 


]  945  bounty.  . , 


Hot  only  are  the  crops  legion  in  number,  but  the  harvest  across  this  nation  has  beer, 
bountiful.     Only  twice  before  in  our  history...  in  1942  and  1944..,  have  m  had 
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rreater  total  production  than  this  year.    Our  farmers 
aave  produced  more  vAieat,  oats,  rioe,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, pciches,  pears,  oranges,  grapefruit,  almonds, 
ind  fresh  veget:*blGS  than  ever  before. 

7he  harvest  of  most  processing  vegetables  is  nearly- 
completed,  too.    This  year  the  crop  of  green  poas  is 
the  largest  ever  recorded.    Sweet  corn  is  expected 
CO  approach  the  high  1942  production.    Kraut  cabbage 
is  another  crop  that  may  approach  an  all-time  high 
levc  1 . 

There  aro  also  near-record  harvests  of  potatoes,  soy- 
jeans ,  peanuts,  pecans,  walnuts,  and  grapes.  Big 
3rops  of  corn,  hay,  sorghum  grain,  and  above  average 
:rop  of  barley  mean  adequate  feed  for  our  livestock 

High  notes  and  low  notes... 

The  crops  that  fell  nolow  average  are  rye,  sugarbeets,  sorgo  sirup,  and  dry  beans. 
.\Cii  the  two  crops  that  fell  to  all-tim.e  lows  arc  apples  and  sour  cherries. 

October  weather  was  also  favorable  for  livestock  and  poultry.    High  production 
levels  of  both  milk  and  eggs  were  continued.     It  looks  nov:  as  if  total  milk  pro- 
iuction  for  the  year  will  reach  123  billion  pounds  which  will  be  a  top  figure;... 
;ne  previous  record  was  119  billion  pounds  produced  in  1942.    While  egg  production 
Is  below  the  1944  record,  it's  going  to  be  a  little  over  5  billion  dozen...  about 
jO  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.    That  means  390  to  400  eggs  per  person  this 
yaar . 


BiST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRQITS  aND  VEG£T;iBLES 


-itrus  fruits  cliabed  to  a  prominent  place  on  this  week's  list  of  best  fresh  food 
juys  at  Southwest  markets,  according  to  USDa 's  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion.   Reason:    Plentiful  supplies  of  vitamin-rich  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  this 
year's  large  south  Texas  crop  are  available  at  reasonable  prices  throughout  the 
Southwest . 

■vnother  climber  this  week  is  turnips,  which  are  popular  at  most  markets.  Newcomers 
:a  the  list  include  bell  peppers  and  fall  grown  tomiatoes .    Beets,  spinach,  squash 
and  onions  are  also  good  selections,  especially  at  markets  near  local  producing 
areas . 


Leaders  in  the  vegetable  group,  ho  wever,  are  the  old-time  favorites-cabbage,  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  carrots -which  have  proved  their  claim  to  the  title  of 
"best  food  buy"  over  a  period  of  weeks  with  their  abundance  and  their  relatively 
low  price  p,r  unit  of  food  value  received. 
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"Best  buys"  at  kc'v  nnrlccts... 

CCLORaDO:  Denver  grapefruit,  oranjes,  caboage,  carrots,  cnicns, 

Irish  potatoes,  spinach,  squash,  sweet  potatoes, 
turnips 

KriNSiiS  :  Topeka   apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  Irish  potatoes, 

sweet  potatoes ,  cabbage 

Wichita  apples,  citrus  fruits,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes^ 

cabbage,  turnips,  carrots 

LOUISLiKii:        Baton  Rouge  carrots,  white  cobbler  potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet 

potatoes 

New  Orleans   Irish  potatoes,  citrus  fruits,  onions 

I^EW  L'lEXICO :      Albuquerque  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  dry 

Gallup  and  onions,  parsnips,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 

Santa  Pe  spinach,  Hubbard  squash,  turnips,  grapefruit 

Clevis  ...  o  c  ,.  Te/:as  oranges  and  grapefruit,  Irish  and  s'^eot 

potatoes,  carrots,  turnipo,  cabbage,  toniatoes, 
bell  peppers 

OKLiKOIvIrt. :  Oklahoma  City  cabbage,  apples,  carrcto,  caulif  Icv-fcr ,  citrus 

fruits,  onions,  Irish  pot  ..toes,  sweet  potatoes, 
turnips 

TEXiiS :  Fort  V/crth   grapefruit,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 

potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  bctts,  turnips 

Houston   Irish  potitoes,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 

onions,  greens,  pears,  grapes 


i 
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IH  THIS  ISSUE 

THE  DOvvN  BEAT. ...... .seasonally  low  milk  production  is  in  high  demand 

Ai\'D  THEN  THERE  ".YERE  NONE  a  plea  for  the  return  of  milk  bottles 

ON  THE  FOOD  HORIZON  the  supply  picture  for  1946  looks  bright 

AT  HOIE  AND  ABROAD  a  bountiful  supply  of  potatoes  spreads  out 

A  SLIP  THAT  FITS  .bias  or  strr^ight,  the  length  must  be  right 

DEFROSTING  THE  FOV/L  some  do's  and  don'ts  for  homemakers 

I.EET  THE'./INNAHl  of  4-H  Club  contests  at  the  Chicago  Congress 

CARRY  ON  I  v/ith  turkey  dinners  in  between  the  holidays 

BEST  FR£SH  FOOD  BUYS  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  citrus  fruits 


U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 


TIS  DO'.rw  BEAT 


Every  now  and  then  something  startling  appe?.rs  in  the  news.    Last  week's  it  en  was 
a  thi-eatened  nilk  shortage,    '.[as  it  somebodv  yelling  "v^olf"?    Or  was  it  the  real 
I.:cCoy?     Here  are  the  facts  and  let  each  honemaker  judge  for  herself. 

In  terms  of  production,  this  is  a  record  milk  year:     123-billion  pounds  cor.pared 
with  the  previous  high  of  1942  of  over  119-billion  pounds. 

Jl  f^>£(i[^.-     Billions  of  pounds  of  milk  and  still  there's  a  shortage  and  volun- 
^^Z^^,S>     tary  rationing  by  the  retail  nilk  dealers  in  nany  cities.    Eow  come? 
y     'vTell,  it's  easy  enough  to  explain. 

V  ,?^C*>>^-Pi'o due ti on  seasorallv  low.  •  • 

!    — K-    V'   '  

'   *"■   *  — ^••'-•^      First  of  all,  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  v/hen  p:'oduction 

hits  the  bottom  of  the  pail.    The  peak  is  I.iay  or  June.. .the 
lov/est  depth  is  right  now  in  November.    By  New  Year's  the  milk 
e:^.perts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  predict  v<'e'll  be  out  of 
the  woods,  v/ith  the  pail  bubbling  again. 


This  seasonal  rise  and  decline  is  nothing  nev/  to  your  listeners. 
Bet^v:^jBn  September  and  January,  cows  experience  their  customary 
^i^^^^ill  freshening".    That  is,  they  have  their  young  and  produce 
milk  to  feed  them..    But  the  farmer  is  right  in  there  pitching. 

The  calves  arc  taken  av;ay  from  the  mother  v/ithin  5  days.  The  milk  appears  on  our 
doorstep  and  the  calves  get  vreaned  on  mashes,  comm.ercial  feeds,  and  skimmed  milk. 
That's  a  tough  break  for  the  baby  calves  but  it  m.cans  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  cold 
part  of  our  refrigerators. 

Controls  lifted... 

Coupled  with  this  seasonal  low  is  the  great  speed  up  of  milk  consumption  caused 
by  the  removal  of  vrar-time  controls.    Such  restrictions  as  "./ar  Food  Order  l\o,  79, 
which  limited  consumption  of  milk  and  light  cream  to  levels  obtained  in  June  1943.., 
':Tar  Food  Order  No.  8,  v/hich  limited  the  amount  of  milk  solids  in  ice  cream... and 
'Tar  Food  Order  Ko.  13,  v^hich  prohibited  the  sale  of  heavy  cream.    All  these  have 
been  written  off  the  books. 

Everybody  drinking  milk... 

Another  drain  on  that  record  supply  is  returning  servicemen  v/ho  arc  piling  into 
American  ports. ..home  at  long  last.. .and  celebrating  Y.'ith  glass  after  glass  of 
milk.    VJell,  there  just  isn't  that  much  milk  on  tap.     The  x'txvy  found  that  out  in 
picking  up  20,000  gallons  of  frozen  milk  on  the  "./est  Coast  to  v/elcome  the  fleet 
on  Navy  Day. 

And  a  fourth  reason  for  the  shortage ...  incomes  are  still  high  and  co-^sumers  can 
afford  to  buy  milk. 

So  the  homemaker  can  readily  sec  v/hat  has  caused  milk  consumption  to  take  a  hop, 
skip  and  a  j^jmp  and  what  is  is  that's  responsible  for  shortages.    But  this  is  the 
picture  as  of  November  and  December.    '.Then  the  ncv/  year  g-;ts  here,  we'll  b--  on  the 
up-beat  again. 


AI«fD  THEN  THERE  VfERE  HONE 


'Jar  Food  Order  No.  11,  the  last  of  the  war  emergency/  milk  controls^  has 
been  terminated.     Its  function  v;as  to  prescribe  certain  marketing  ocono- 
mios.    Iv^ainly,  it  prohibited  home  delivery  of  milk,  in  half  pints  and 
pints,  either  in  cartons  or  bottles.    Termination  resulted  from  improved 
conditions  in  manpov/or  and  materials* 

The  end  of  I/ar  Food  Order  11  moans  that  milk  dealers  v;ho  have  a  supply  of 
small  cartons  or  bottles  can  use  then  to  advantage  in  the  current  milk 
shortage.     The  milk  supply  can  bo  stretched  if  it's  ladled  out  into 
srnaller  cartons. 


N 


•: :  t 
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Even  so,  the  request  to  return  your  empty  bottles... no  matter  v;hat  size 


they  arc. ..is  still  good. 


/^'^        \  ON  TIIE  FOOD  HORIZON 

(i-^     The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  presents  a  comparatively  bright 
'        ^  "^''"^y^        picture  of  the  nation's  food  prospects  for  next  year.    It  looks 
^/r;cC^/^^^^^v^      no'.r  that  the  total  food  supply  for  civilians  in  1946  v^ill 

exceed  that  of  1944  when  the  nation  consumed  a  record  quantity 
rJ  of  food. 


Some  foods  short... 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  points  out  though  that 
certain  items,  such  as  pork,  better  grades  of  beof 
^^V^nd  veal,  butter,  margarine,  other  f?.ts  and  oils, 
-"J  sugar  and  canned  fish,  will  still  bo  short. 


Many  foods  p 1 on  t  i  f u 1 « . . 

On  tiio  very  bright  side  of  the  1946  food  ledger 
are  more  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed  and  eva- 
porated milk,  fluid  err^am,  canned  vegetables,  and  fresh  and  frozen  fish.  Eggs 
and  fluid  milk  will  continue  plentiful  in  1946  though  the  average  use  per  person 
is  likoly  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  this  year's  record. 

Supplies  of  chicken,  turkey,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  frozen  and  dried  fruits, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  cereals  v;ill  probably  be  about  the  same  next  year 
as  this. 


I!cat  supply  up... 

In  estimating  the  meat  supply  for  next  year,  the  Department  for casts  enough  to 
allov/  each  person  about  145  to  155  pounds,  wholesale  dressed  weight.    This  figure 
cor.pares  with  130  pounds  this  year. 

'.lo  are,  hcr//evcr,  now  eating  meat  at  a  record  or  near  record  rate.     In  1944,  civi- 
\ans  bought  150  pounds  per  person... tho  highest  rate  in  over  30  j'-cars. 

Goverrjnent  reduces  buying... 


This  year's  total  food  supply  is  nwv  estimated  to  be  only  slightly  smaller  than 
1344's  high.     The  relatively  high  total  v/as  made  possible  by  reduction  in 


Governmont  buying  since  the  end  of  the  v/ar,  together  v^ith  bumper  crops  and  near 
record  livestock  production. 

I.Iost  of  the  expected  improvement  in  civilian  food  supplies  next  year  v;-ill  also 
stem  from  the  cutbaci:  in  military  food  requirements.     These  purchases  will  drop 
to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  1945  level* 

Exports  and  shipments  of  food  in  1946  vrill  continue  large  if  satisfactory  finan- 
cial arrangements  arc  completed* 


AT  HOLi;  ai:d  abroad 


This  j'"cpr*s  potato  crop  is  the  second  largest  in  history.     Because  of  good  weather 
and  incrcc.sod  yields ,  there  are  50-million  bushels  more,  potatoes  than  arc  needed 
for  civilian  consumption. 

Vfhen  crop  reports  indicated  that  the  supply  of  intermediate  and  late  crop  potatoes 
would  exceed  the  amount  needed  for  civilian  consumption,  the  Government  imjnedia- 
tcly  put  into  effect  various  loan,  purchase  and  diversion  programs  v;-hich  Y/ould 
support  the  farmer's  market. 

Diversion  starts... 

Potatoes  for  which  no  commercial  outlet  could  be  found  at  support  price  levels 
were  acquired  by  the  Government  and  diverted  from  the  regular  commercial  market 
into  other  channels.    Up  to  the  beginning  of  I^ovcmbcr,  a  little  over  7,000  car- 
loads of  potatoes  had  been  diverted* 

Almost  half  of  these  carloads  was  distributed  for  School  Lunch  programs  and  to 
welfare  organizations.     The  rest  went  to  plants  for  conversion  into  starch, 
industrial  alcohol  and  livestock  feed* 

Some  go  to  Belgium... 

In  addition  to  these  home  diversion  programs,  the  USDA  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments for  sale  and  distribution  of  potatoes  to  foreign  countries*    The  first  deal 
was  made  with  Belgium.     The  United  States  is  buying  from  certified  dealers  and 
growers  cnc-million  bushels  of  late  potatoes .* .paying  support  prices... and  selling 
them  to  the  Belgium  Government* 

Right  now,  boats  are  anchored  at  Portland,  Iiaine,  loading  these  surplus  spuds. 
They ' 11 .reach  Belgium  in  time  to  off-set  vd.nter's  grim  guns. 

And  Canada...  \ 

Looking  north  of  the  border,  v;c  find  our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  14-million  bushels 
short  of  requirements.     Normally,  in  such  a  situation,  Canada  v/ould  buy  directly 
from  our  merchants.    And  if  we  v.'cre  short,  we  v/ould  buy  from  Canadian  dealers* 

But  this  is  a  year  when  normal  business  is  impossible  because  the  Canadian  ceiling 
is  less  than  our  combined  support  price  and  freight  charges*    As  a  result,  arrange- 
ments have  just  been  completed  by  the  two  governments  to  distribute  4  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  U.  S.  grovm  potatoes  to  Canadian  civilians* 
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Our  dealers  v;-i  11  sell  directly  to  Canr.dian  dealers ..  .v/ith  the  Canadian  Government 
subsidizing  the  difference  bct\"/cen  their  low  ceiling  and  our  price  that  covers 
support  and  freight  charges.     This  is  good  reciprocal  action  botivoon  neighbor 
govcrm-icnt s ,  spelling  good  r/ill  and  spuds. 

Also  France... 

A  program  similar  to  the  Belgium  negotiations  is  being  v/orked  out  v/ith  France. 
A':ain,  our  government  will  buy  4  and  a  half  million  bushels  directly  from  grov.-ors 
and  dealers  and  sell  them  to  the  French  Govorrjnent  at  somewhat  loss  than  support 
prices.    Again,  vo  polish  off  two  birds  with  one  stone:     (l)  "fc  maintain  prices 
for  our  own  grovrers . .  .and  (2)  wc  provide  France  vrith  a  staple  food  during  a 
critical  period  when  she  is  patching  her  torn  fields. 

All  told,  this  year's  potato  crop  is  like  manna  from  the  good  earth*.. both  at  homo' 
and  abroad. 

A  SLIP  THAT  FITS 

Yfhilc  you're  advising  your  listeners  to  buy  only  the  clothes  they  need,  you'll 
wa:rt  to  pass  along  some  tips  for  wise  buying.    Here  are  some  suggestions  from 
clothing  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  buying  a  slip. 

The  well-fitting  slip  molds  smoothly  over  the  bust  and  under  the  arms.     It  fits 
about  the  waist  and  do^vr.  to  the  hips.     Then  it  hangs  evenly  around  the  lower  edge. 

Because  figures  differ,  the  slip  that  fits  one  woman  is  not  necessarily  right 
for  another*    The  fit  of  a  slip  depends  not  only  on  the  size  but  also  on  the  way 
it's  designed. 

Bias  vs.  straight... 

For  example,  the  popular  bias-cut  slip  is  more  likely  to  fit  a  slender  figure 

than  a  stout  one.    ".fomon  v/ith  stout  figures  or  large  hips  usually  find  straight-cut 

slips  fit  them  bctt-r  than  the  bias-cut  models. 

Try  it  on. . . 

Best  v;ay  to  find  out  whether  a  slip  fits  is  to  try  it  on.     I.iany  stores  have  fitting 
rooms  in  the  lingerie  department.     In  trying  on  a  bias-cut  slip,  the  specialists 
advise  the  buyer  to  take  special  care  to  get  one  large  enough. 

Since  the  bias-cut  slip  stretches  and  doesn't  feel  uncomfortable,  there ' s ' danger 
that  it  may  be  a  smaller  size  than  is  really  needed.    After  it's  washed,  the  too- 
small  slip  ripples  and  dra;vs  at  the  seams.    And  the  skirt  hangs  shorter  at  center 
front  and  back  than  it  does  rt  the  sides. 

Check  length... 

'.Thcther  she's  getting  a  bias-cut  or  a  straight-cut  slip,  tell  the  buyer  to  check 
on  tho  length.     It  should  be  an  even  distance  from  the  floor  and  it  should  be 
three-fourths  or  one  inch  shorter  than  the  dress  all  the  way  Ground.    Many  women 
depend  on  the  straps  to  take  care  of  any  necessary  adjustment  but  if  a  slip  fits 
properly,  it  can't  be  drav.T*  up  or  let  davm  very  much  without  spoiling  the  fit. 


DEFROSTIHG  THE  FO.iL 


Here  are  some  welcome  sup;gcstions  froin  home  economists  of  the  U»  S«  Dopcirtment  of 
Agriculture  on  hov;-  to  deal  with  frozen  poultry  before  cooldLng  it. 

Because  it  cooks  more  evenly  and  takes  less  fuel,  poultry  should  be  thawed  before 
it's  cooked.     Tell  the  homcmaker  that  she  will  get  good  results  if  she  v;-ill  thaw 
the  bird  slov/ly  in  the  refrigerator*    A  three  or  four  pound  bird  takes  overnight 
or  longer  to  thaw  completely. 

It  takes  less  time  to  thaw  the  bird  at  room  tonperr.turc »    Once  thawed,  poultry  is 
more  perishable  than  meat  freshly  killed.     It  must  be  cooked  immediately. 

Don't  use  high  heat... 

If  she's  short  on  time  and  the  poultry  must  be  thawed  or  partly  thawed,  tell  the 
homemaker  to  use  moderate  temperature.     It's  a  mis  take  to  speed  t '.lings  up  by  using 
high  heat.     Temperature  higher  than  moderate  v/ill  shrink  and  toughen  the  meat. 
It's  better  to  allow  extra  time  so  the  meat  will  thav/  and  cook  done  all  the  v/ay 
through. 

Don't  soak... 

'.Thethcr  the  meat  is  thawed  in  the  refrigerator ...  at  room  temporaturc  or  while 
cooking. . .here' s  one  don't  to  pass  along.    Don't  soak  the  frozen  poultry  in  watop» 
Soaking  causes  reckless  loss  of  good  juice.     The  best  advice  is  to  allow  enough 
time  for  thawing,  no  matter  what  method  is  used. 

I.IEET  THE  '..'INlJiJil 

A  version  of  the  "Home  To\m  Girl  i.ial-x;s  Good"  story  nay  be  coming  your  way  next 
week. 

Around  500  farm  girls  from  46  states  will  be  in  Chicago  attending  the  ilational  4-E 
Club  Congress.     They'll  be  competing  "dth  each  other  for  contest  av/ards  in  such 
diverse  subjects  as  clothing,  food  preparation,  canning,  homo  grounds  bcautifica- 
tion,  dress  revievx,  girl's  record,  leadership,  achievement  and  health.    Last  year, 
the  girls  carried  off  some  of  the  laurels  in  the  traditionally  masculine  compctitior 
farm  safety. 

Dates  of  the  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  arc  December  1-6.     Your  State  Agricul- 
tural Extension  editor  vfill  fill  your  requests  for  inf  ornation  and  vri.ll  arrange 
interviews  with  the  wirmors  from  your  area  vrho  are  attending  the  Chicago  meeting. 

CARRY  ONI 

Thanksgiving  is  over  but  record  nuiabers  of  turkey  will  continue  to  bo  available. 
Especially  the  big  birds.     Turkey  meat  production  hopped  on  the  band-^Tj^ 
wagon  this  year  to  record  a  new  high  of  650-nillion  pounds,  dressed  '^■^^^ 
'.'/■eight.     That's  lOO-million  pounds  above  1944  and  300-nillion  pounds  O 
abovo  the  pre-war  average.  i"*^ 

They  came  big  this  year  because  there  was  plenty  of  feed  and  a  ^^\.^}' ': 

long  growing  season.     The  Army  snagged  the  lighter  weights  becaus'?^ 
they  couldn't  got  the  big  birds  in  the  field  kitchens.  But  don't  \ 
let  size  dismay  you.     The  industry  is  cutting  the  big  turkeys        "Z' // 
in  halves,  and  smaller  portions,  and  wrapping  the  pieces  in  cello- // 


phano.     This  is  in  case  your  oven  can't  accomodate  a  big  fellow. 
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BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Southv/cst  homcmakcrs  \7ho  take  advantage  of 


W'  ^AAfm<r<M^^/^  ^^°sh  foods 

^.  f-^'WK^W'^^^^^^^^^/     rcas onab 


fresh  foods  v;hcn  they  arc  plentiful  and 

onably  priced  had  a  better  selection 
oose  from  this  week,  accordin,'3  to 
J3,DA's  Production  and  Liar kc ting 
Administration. 


S>HiV       ...W-^^fh  ^"^  'W  doubled  ii 

W^se^  f55?^^'  "^^'»  plies  bop 

"^^^  ~  "  quant  it  ie; 


*,  .^f^'^o  of  the  principal  additions  v/as 
spinach,  v/hich  has  just  about 

.ts  popularity  since  sup- 
jgan  to  move  in  commercial 
quantities  from  both  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  during  the  past  v/eok  or  tvro.    Onions,  always  a  favorite  flavor  attraction, 
wore  among  the  top  ranking  holiday  selections  throughout  the  Southvrest.  Turnips 
and  beets,  though  far  from  the  head  of  the  list,  maintained  a  placo  araong  the 

ock's  "good  buys".  Other  vegetables  in  good  favor  at  scattered  markets  include 
^:rccn  peppjrs,  blackcycd  peas,  conatocs,  squash,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  lettuce. 

Vegetable  loaders,  vath  high  popularity  ratings  throughout  the  Southwest,  continue 
to  be  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage  and  carrots.  In  the  fruit  group,  apples 
showed  the  influence  of  increased  holiday  buying  with  a  spurt  in  popularity,  while 
-rapcfruit  and  oranges  continued  to  hold  first  place  because  of  their  abundance, 
high  food  value,  and  reasonable  price  level,  especially  on  the  snail  sise  fruit. 
Grapes  v^cro  listed  again  at  occasional  markets,  although  their  popularity  appears 
to  be  v/aning. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 


COLOR.VDO  : 


Denver  ....Apples,  grapefruit,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 

Irish  potatoes,  spinach,  swcot  potatoes,  turnips 


Topoka . 


►Grapefruit,  oranges,  apples,  celery,  Irish  pot ■toes, 


LOUISIAITA: 


NE/f  ISXICO 


okl.'jio:a! 


T2i.S 


cabbage 

Vfichita  Apples,  citrus  fnjits,  Irish  a::d  swcot  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, carrots,  spiit.ach 

Baton  Rouge ...» Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  lettuce 
New  Orleans ... .Irish  potatoes,  onions,  carrots 

Albuquc-rquc . . .  .Boots ,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  dry  onions 
Gallup,  and        parsnips,  Irish  potatoes,  sv^cct  potatoes,  spinach, 
Santa  Fo  Hubbard  squash,  turnips,  grapefruit,  oranges 

Clevis  Texas  or  ranges  .and  grapefruit,  Irish  and  sv/eet  potatoes, 

carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  boll  peppers 

Oklahoma  City. .Apples ,  cabbage,  celery,  carrots,  grapefruit,  onions, 
Irish  potatoes,  sv^eot  potatoes 

Fort  '.Torth  Grapefruit,  small  apples,  small  oranges,  Irish  potatoes 

cabbage,  onions,  svrcet  potatoes,  carrots,  beets, 
spinach,  blackoyed  peas 


Hous  ton  ...Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  onion 

turnips,  grapes,  citrus  fruits 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
425  V/ilson  Building 
Kovember  30,  1945 
No.  48 


adio  Round-up 


A  weekly  service  for  Di  rectors  of 
Women's  Radio  Programs 


IN  THIS  l! 

THE  LID'S  OFF  end  of  neat  rationing  wi\j^^j«fC^f ect  our  UKRRA  allo-bment 

A  ROSE  AMONG  ROOTS  plenty  of  onions  are  available  for  fall  food  flavor 

CHICKEN  IN  EVERY  POT   prospects  point  to  good  supplies  of  chicken 

SUMMING  UP   success  stories  about  canning  programs  of  American  women 

POIMT  BUT  NOT  FaNCY-FREE  we'll  still  go  easy  on  the  use  of  fats 

SECRETARY  aNDERSOI: 'S  STATEMENT  points  out  the  need  for  salvaged  fats 

IT'S  UP  TO  US   to  help  the  millions  that  are  starving  in  Europe 

BEST  F'iESH  FOOD  BUYS  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  citrus  fruits 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Information  Service 

Production  and  Itarketing  Administration 


THE  LID'S  OFF 


President's  promis 
countries . . .  those 


If  these  were  normal  times...  the  end  of  meat,  canned  fish, 
and  fats  and  oils  rationing  vrould  be  something  to  celebrate. 
No  one  vri.ll  deny  that  those  ration  books  and  little  red  tokens 
v/ere  a  lot  of  bother.    But  these  are  not  normal  times,.,  so 
it's  hard  to  blow  whistles  and  toss  confetxi...  and  rejoice 
in  general.    Millions  of  people  the  world  over  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition.    Many  of  them  are  doomed  to  die  of 
starvation. 

No  reneging . . . 

Fortunately,  the  lifting  of  rationing  of  all  foodstuffs  ex- 
cept sugar  will  not  affect  our  commitments  to  make  available 
30  million  pounds  of  beef,  veal  arid  lamb  weekly  for  sale  to 
foreign  governments.     There  is  no  intention  to  renege  on  the 
e  to  ship  the  maximum  amount  of  food  to  allied  and  liberated 
^f^ho  pay  for  it  directly,  and  those  v/ho  are  served  by  UNRRA. 


Meat  for  foreign  shipment  is  obtained  through  Government  set-aside  for  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton...  and  these  set-aside  will  remain  in  effect. 

Secretary  Anderson  assures  the  nation  that  the  amount  of  meat  left  for  domestic 
comsumption  will  be  more  than  adequate.    For  the  month  of  December,  it  is  estimated 
that  supplies  available  to  U.  S,  civilians  will  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  165 
pounds  per  capita.    This  will  drop  to  about  155  pounds  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1946. 

We  '11  eat  too. . . 

Even  if  we  should  supply  UNRRA  an  extra  allotment  of  a  hundred  million  pounds  per 
month...  and  set  aside  slightly  more  than  that  for  sale  to  foreign  countries...  the 
supply  would  still  be  at  a  rate  of  around  150  pounds  per  capita  in  this  country. 


After  the  winter  slaughtering  is  over...  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
show  a  drop  to  142  pounds  for  the  second  quarter  of  1945...  and  140  pounds  for 
the  third  quarter.    The  1935-39  average  annual  consumption  rate  "was  126  pounds. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  1946  our  meat  supply  is  expected  to  climb  above  160  poujads 
per  person...  after  deducting  supplies  for  foreign  shipment, 

AVoid  the  scramble...  '  ...^  


And  this  totals  a  lot  more  meat  than  the  150  pounds  per  capita 
in  1944  when  meat  rationing  was  largely  suspended  for  part  of 
the  year,  and  a  very  high  level  of  consumer  buying  power 
prevailed . 

This  over-all  adequacy  of  meat  supplies  does  not  assure 
sufficient  pork  products  or  choice  steaks  and  roasts  . 
With  the  rationing  lid  lifted...  it  is   likely  that  con- 
sumers who  were  short  on  red  points  and  long  on  green 
backs  will  be  Johnny-on-the-Spot  for  the  "bestest"  and 
the  "mostest."    That's  when  the  scramble  starts...  that's 


J  ^1 
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But 


when  you  trudge  from  store  to  store...  that's  when  you  might  look  back  and  think 
that  the  rationing  system  had  its  good  points  too. 

Remember  sugar... 

At  any  rate,  hold  on  to  your  ration  books...  don't  turn  them  into  confetti  yet. 
They'll  come  in  handy  for  sugar. 

"a  rose  AiViONG  ROOTS" 

INhat  is  there  about  an  onion  that  is  so  desirable?    '^i/hat  is  it  that  commends  it  to 
you  and  your  neighbor?    How  come  so  many  Victory  gardens  were  dedicated  to  a  host 
of  scallions...  svra.ying  and  bending  in  the  breeze? 

The  answer  is  the  same...  there  is  flavor  in  an  onion.    And  there's  nothing  that 
can  pinch-hit  for  its  special  kind  of  flavor.     It  has  a  tang  that  can  spike  the  most 
prosaic  dish.    V>fhip  up  an  omelette,  and  what  do  you  have?    You  have  an  omelette 
mince  an  onion  into  it...  and  you  have  a  thing  apart. 

Varieties  available... 


So  it's  good  news,  indeed,  to  learn  that  the  supply  of 
onions  is  plentiful...  at  moderate  prices.    Most  of  the 
onions  we  find  in  the  stores  now  v^ere  harvested  in  the  ^ 
fall  and  held  in  storage  for  just  this  m.oment . 
though  some  green  shallots  are  available  from 
southern  areas.    There  are  the  yellow,  modium.- 
sized  onions  that  are  moderately  pungent.  The 
hail  from  Minnesota,  7/isconsin,  Iowa  and 
points  East, 

Then  there  are  the  Sweet  Spanish...  large 
and  mild...  perfect  with  hamburgers.  They 
find  their  way  into  the  nation's  markets  frorr; 
onion  fields  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Oregon . 

Selection  notes... 


To  determine  a  good  onion  you  don't  have  to  be  a  "pinchcr."    Good  quality  is  judged 
by  looking.     If  onions  are  bright,  clean,  hard,  well-shaped,  dry-skinned...  that's 
your  onion.     If,  however,  they  seem  moist  around  tJvj  neck...  decay  is  setting  in. 
The  outer  scales  or  the  scales  in  the  eenter  of  the  bulb  are  the  first  to  go.  If 
they  have  strange  shapes...  known  as  splits  or  doubles  and  bottle  necks,,  .  don't  re- 
ject them.    Deformities  are  only  objectionable  if  they  cause  waste, 

ns  for  storage,  the  soundest  advice  is...  if  you  don't  havo  a  dry,  cool,  dark  corner, 
just  buy  the  amount  you  need  at  the  moment.     Otherwise  they  might  grow  whiskers  and 
go  soft  in  the  middle. 

From  the   literxry  angle... 

The  English  poet,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  refers  to  the  onion  as  the  "rose  imong 
roots"...  the  "poetic  soul  of  the  sal^d  bowl."    He's  dead  right  I    On  the  other  hand, 
one  Will  Shakespeare  denies  onions  on  the  ground  thit  they  violate  sweet  breath. 
To  have  or  not  to  have...  that  is  the  question. 
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CHICKEN  IN  ET/ERY  POT 

From  the  looks  of  it  now,  it  appears 
tl:  at  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  this 
year  may  equal  or  exceed  the  record 
hatch  of  1943.     The  number  of  chicks  on 
order  November  1  for  later  delivery  vifflis 
23  percent  larger  than  the  number  on 
order  November  1,  1944.    aII  sections 
of  the  country  shewed  increased  bookings 
...  except  the  New  England  states  which 
is  a  feed  deficit  area. 

.-mother  record... 


Output  of  chicks  during  October  vas  es- 
timated at  over  41  million.    This  -was 
the  hij^hest  October  output  on  record,, .  <i.'^  percent  larger  than  the  nuiriber  hatched 
during  October  of  1944,,.  and  5  percent  above  the  previous  October  record  of  over 
39  million  baby  chicks  in  October  1943. 

This  means...  vdth  the  appearance  of  January  and  February  of  the  New  Year...  there 
may  be  a  heavy  supply  of  fryers  and  broilers.    This  will  add  to  the  quantity  of 
meat  chickens  in  the  spring  season  when  marketings  are  normally  small. 

Help  yourself... 

However,  homemakers  who  have  pulled  thro'o^h    the  war  years  with  hardly  a  chicken 
on  the  horizon  should  not  be  phased  by  the  prospect  of  having  more  chicken  than 
usual.     It's  just  a  matter  of  changing  the  tune  of  chicken  every  Sunday  (when  you 
could  get  it)...  to  chicken  as  often  as  the  family  can  take  it. 

SIB/MING  UP 

No  question  about  it...  mrtime  food  needs  taught  the  v/omen  of  the  United  States 
new  tricks  in  putting  up  food  for  home  use .    These  up-to-date  practices  are  high- 
lighted in  an  Extension  Service  review  of  the  canning  records  of  nearly  two  and  a 
half  million  American  families, 

Cc^nning  budgets  . . . 

Today's  homemaker  cans  mth  a  plan.     She  figures  how  many  jars  of  each  kind  of 
vegetable  the  family  will  need  for  well-balanced  meals  during  the  months  v/hen 
fresh  produce  from  the  garden  is  not  available.    Then  she  sets  up  her  canning 
budget  to  m.eet  the  family's  nutrition  requirements. 

In  Missouri,  for  example,  a  food  habit  survey  showed  that  meals  were  often  lacking 
in  tomatoes  and  green  and  yellow  vegetables.     So  when  Missouri  hor.emakers  filled 
their  canning  budgets,.,  more  than  22  thousand  of  them  put  up  30  quarts  of  tomatoes 
for  each  member  of  the  faiiiily. 

More  than  32  thousand  of  them  put  up  enough  green  and  yellow  vegetables  to  have 
greens  once  a  week  and  some  other  foods  from  the  green-and -yellow  group  each  day 
of  the  year. 
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Variety  in  more  ways  than  one... 

During  the  war,  homemakers  learned  to  put  up  food  in  a  variety  of 
ways...  by  canning,  freezing,  drying  and  storing.    They  also 
learned  to  put  up  a  variety  of  foods.     In  Mississippi,  they 
canned  pecans  .     In  the  Coasta.1  States  they  pu^  up  fish  by 
canning,  smoking  and  salting  it.     In  Arkansas,  they  put  up 
more  than  17  thousand  pounds  of  American  cheese. 


Homemakers  of  this  country  not  only  put  up  food 
for  the  home  front...  thoy  also  sent  their 
home  canned  products  over  the  swven  seas*  / 
Typical  of  this  is  an  Indiana  corrjnunity  where 
the  homemakers  did  their  canning  in  groups. 
Thirty-ono  boys  who  were  overseas  received  a  box 
packed  with  a  can  of  chicken,  a  can  of  fruit  cake, 
popcorn,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  folks  at  home. 


PCIMT...  BUT  NOT  FAKCY-FREB 


Fats  and  oils  may  be  point-free,  but  this  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  fat  salvage 
program.    Fats  and  oils  are  far  from  abundant.    Nor  is  there  any  imjneiiate  prospect 
of  improvement  in  supply. 

Used  fats  are  still  needed... 


Butter  v;ill  remain  relatively  scares...  especially  since  this  is  the  low  production 
ebb  of  the  yoar .    Manv  homemakers  are  already  finding  butter  and  oleomargarine 
hard  to  come  by.    And  many  stores  are  setting  up  an  informal  rationing  system  of 
their  own. 

The  Department  of  -agriculture  will  continue  to  limit  the  use  of  fats  and  oils  by 
industrial  users  such  as  bakeries  and  institutions.    Manufacturers  of  shortening, 
margarine,  salad  oil  and  other  products  will  continue  to  operate  under  existing 
quota  limitations.    Also,  meat  dealers  will  continue  to  pay  up  to  four  cents  a 
pound  for  used  fats . 

The  reason  v^y... 


_J'X  _ 


At  this  point  it  is  natural  for  the  64  dollar  question  to 
pop  up:     Then  why  did  the  government  cut  fats  and  oils  off 
t.^e  ration  list?    Briefly  here's  the  answer.    Since  fats 
and  oils  and  meat  shared  the  same  ration  book,  the  con- 
tinuation of  fats  and  oils  rationing  would  have  required 
a  completely  new  rationing  system. 

This  would  have  involved  re-registration  of  more  than 
500,000  industrial  and  institutional  users...  and  the 
possible  isouance  of  new  ration  books.     It  seemed  much 
simpler  to  end  formal  rationing  and  institute  informal 
control  at  the  storD  level. 
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Statistically  speaking,.. 

December  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  are  expected  to  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  50  pounds 
per  capita.    This  compares  with  an  average  prewar  consumption  of  43  pounds.  For 
the  first  and  second  quarter  of  1946,  per  person  civilian  supplies  of  fats  and  oils 
are  expected  to  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  45  pounds...  nearly  10  percent  below 
the  prewar  rate. 

These  estimates  v^lll  enable  the  Government  to  export  the  fats  and  oils  needed  for 
essential  relief  in  mr-torn  countries.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  all 
the  vegetable  oils  possible  from  recently  liberated  Far  Eastern  areas. 

Let  the  need  determine... 


The  end  of  rationing  v^ill  increase  the  tendency  to  scurry  for  wnat  is  available. 
Until  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  improve  it  is  vital  to  remember  that  noriral  buying 
vail  help  the  situation.    Binge  buying  will  only  upset  the  fat  cart.    So  buy  as  you 
need...  and  keep  the  fat  cart  on  an  even  keel. 

SECRETARY  aMDERSOK 'S  STATEMENT 

The  following  statement  by  Secretary  Anderson  on  fat  salvage  was  released  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Fat  Salvage  Committee  in  New  York  on  November  27: 

"It  is  just  as  important  now  as  when  fats  and  oils  were  rationed  to  save 
and  turn  in  everv  bit  of  used  kitchen  fat.     Used  fats  continue  to  be  one 
of  our  most  important  sources  of  supply  for  the  manfacture  of  soap  and 
for  other  industrial  uses.     It  may  be  many  months  before  v/e  cin  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  imported  fats  and  oils  for  these  uses.     In  the  mean- 
time... every  housewife  can  help  to  prevent  soap  shortages  by  turnmg^^in 
her  used  kitchen  fats  and  dealers  can  help  by  continuing  collections. 

IT 'S  UP  TO  US 

Now  that  we  are  ankle  high  in  holiday 
spirits,  mth  Thanksgiving  down  and  Christ- 
mas to  go...  with  only  sugar  and  tire  coupons 
to  fret  about...  now  seems  the  time  to  stop 
a  mor.ent  and  think  about  American  food,  and 
how  it  can  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  forces . 

Enough  and  to  spare . .  . 


Here  in  America  we  have  enough  food  for  our- 
selves and  some  to  spare  for  our  Allies.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  use  this  precious  horn  of 
plenty  to  clinch  victory  into  peace.  Every- 
time  we  read  about  Europe,  we  read  that 
millions  are  starving.     This  is  her  first 
p^aoetime    -^nter  in  seven  years.    It  is  alsc 
her  grimmest.    Somehow  there  was  food  during 
the  war.    Now  there  is  little  or  none  in  many 
places.    They  look  to  America. 


Our  Allies  need  about  1  billion,  300  million  pounds  of  meat  next  year.    How  much  do 
ycu  think  this  amounts  zo  per  person?    Actually,  less  than  10  pounds  per  person. 
Doesn't  seem  much  to  spare,  does  it?    Just  enough  to  provide  us  a  couple  of  ham- 
burgers a  week. 

After  we've  sent  this  moat  abroad,  we  ourselves  will  be  3-;ting  about  155  pounds  per 
head  during  the  first  quarter  of  1946...  21  more  pounds  than  wc  at©  in  prewar  years. 
Not  a  great  sacrifice,  do  you  think? 


/■' 


These  are  important . . . 

Four  points  should  be  remembered  about  the  food  situation: 
First...  wo  have  enough  food  for  ourselves  and  enough  to 
take  the  edge  off  of  starvation  in  liberated  countries. 

Second...  we  ure  not  doing  the  whole  job  of  feeding  the 
United  Niitions,    These  nations  aro  helping  themselves  too. 
Naturally  they  need  help.    Canada,  Australia,  Now  Zeland 
and  several  South  American  and  Caribbean  countries  are  al- 
so supplying  food  to  liberated  nations. 

Third...  we  are  not  playing  Santa  Glaus.    By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  food  we  are  now  sending  abroad  is  going  to  nations 
vriio  aro  paying  for  it. 

And  last...  American  food,  by  helping  to  banish  hunger  and  unrest,  can  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  world  for  crystallizing  victory  into  peace. 

Let's  do  more  than  dr;^a.r.  of  a  './Vhite  Christmas  this  year. 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  aND  VEGETABLES 


It's  no  wonder  southwest  homemakers  prefer  Irish  potatoes  to  any  other  vegetable  on 
today's  market.    Consider  their  reasonable  cost  and  abundant  supply.     Consider  their 
good  taste  and  nutritional  value.     Consider  their  versatility.    Yes...  southv;est 
homemakers  this  week  continued  to  head  their  grocery  lists  with  Irish  potatoes  to 
bake,  boil,  cream,  hash-brown  and  fry...  Irish  potatoes  to  serve  in  souffles, 
patties,  salads,  stuffed...  Irish  potatoes  to  add  energy  and  good  taste  to  break- 
fast, lunch  or  dinner...  or  to  use  as  the  backbone  of  their  outdoor  meals. 

Next  to  Irish  potatoes..,  southwest  homemakers  are  choosing  cabbage.  And  for  about 
the  same  reasons.  Cabbage  prices  are  reasonable...  supplies  plentiful.  Cabbage  is 
good-tasting  and  nutritious.  Cabbage  is  also  versatile.  It  can  be  served  raw  in 
a  variety  of  salad  combinations  or  in  hot  or  cold  slav:.  It  can  be  served  cooked.., 
panned,  steajned,  boiled  ever  so  briefly...  scalloped  or  coir.bined  in  hearty  one-dish 
meals  with  other  foods  like  meat  and  bread  crumbs  or  spaghetti  and  cheese. 

Other  winners . . . 

Trailing  close  behind  the  leaders  on  this  week's  list  of  favorite  fresh  food  selec- 
tions throughout  the  southwest  ar*?  carrots  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and  onions. 
If  you've  read  our  story  "a  Rose  Among  Roots"  on  page  3...  you  know  why  onions  are 
a  good  selection.  And  your  listeners  won 't  need  much  prodding  to  interest  them  in 
carrots  for  salads  and  relishes  or  to  be  buttered,  braised  or  creamed  for  a  dinner 
main  dish,    Homemakers  know  too  that  sweet  potatoes  are  always  a  good  winter  meal 
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choice...  baked  and  buttered,  candied,  fried,  in  souffles  alone  or  combined  vdth 
apples...  or  even  in  patties  for  breakfast.    And  when  you  speak  of  turnips...  vath 
their  delightful  flavor  and  high  mineral  and  vitamin  value...  your  listeners  will 
think  of  salad  combinations  as  well  as  the  baked  or  creamed  dishes. 

Other  salad  ingredients  also  are  high  on  homemaker 's  shopping  lists  this  week... 
but  not  all  of  them  are  considered  good  buys  at  all  maricets  .    Bell  peppers  are  on 
the  list...  along  with  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  celery.     Parsnips,  squash  and  cauli- 
flower are  also  good  selections  at  some  points. 

Fruit  list ,  . . 


First  choice  among  fruits  is  citrus...  zestful  grapefruit  and  sweet-tasting  oranges 
for  appetizers,  salads,  juices,  fruit  cups,  desserts.    Homemakers  are  giving  these 
golden  sources  of  vitaiuin  C  a  prominent  place  on  their  menus  this  week...  from  the 
time  they  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the  children  want  their  before-going -to-bed 
snack  at  night.     Lemons  also  are  a  good  fruit  buy  this  week...  for  garnishes,  flavor 
and  beverage  mdxtures .    Popularity  of  apples  is  limited  only  by  the  light  supply,., 
though  some  markets  have  enough  at  reasonable  prices  to  include  them  among  their 
best  selections  . 


"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 

COLOR^iDO:  Denver  *   cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  grapefruit, 

onioris ,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach 

Kz^NSjiS  :  Topeka .......... .    oranges,  grapefruit,  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 

potatoes 

Wichita   Texas  orang;.s  and  grapefruit,  potatoes,  cabbage, 

carrots,  turnips,  onions 

LOUISIANA :        Baton  Rouge   1/Vhite  cobbler  potatoes,  Louisiana  carrots,  cabbage, 

Louisiana  sv/eet  potatoes 

New  Orleans   Irish  potatoes,  onions,  oranges 

NEW  MEXICO:      n Ibuquerque   cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  turnips,  dry  onions, 

Gallup  and  Irish  potatoes,  squash,  parsnips,  lemons 

3anta  Fe 

Clovis   cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  bell  peppers,  Irish 

and  sweet  potatoes,  lemons,  Texas  grapefruit 

OKLitHOy^i. :  Oklahoma  City....    apples,  cabbage,  carrots,  grapefruit,  onions, 

oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes 

TEXriS :  Fort  Worth   grapefruit,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots, 

onions,  sw5et    potatoes,  apinach,  turnips 

Houston   Irish  potatoes,  c?abbage,  sweet  potatoes,  c.;rrots, 

onions,  turnips,  lettuce,  citrus  fruit  ' 
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MIDSHIFT  INSTEAD  OF  IvIkKESHIFT 


From  the  textile  mills  in  the  South...  the  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  Northeast...  the  steel 
mills  in  Pittsburgh...  the  auto  pulse  in  Detroit 
...  and  the  aircraft  plants  of  the  /.'est...  from 
all  over,  v/herever  workers  vrork,  and  eat  vrhere 
they  work...  have  come  letters  in  praise  of  in- 


plant  feeding.     In-plant  feeding,  in  case  you 
haven't  heard  this  particular  phrase,  is  the 
snappy  way  that  management,  labor  and  Government 
have  of  referring  to  f ood -on-the-job , 


One  theme • . . 


The  theme  of  the  letters  is  the  same:     Less  acci- 
dents, labor  turnover,  and  absenteeism;  more  pro- 
duction, better  management -labor  relations,  im- 
proved health  and  morale...  all  this,  and  more 
too,  because  of  the  war-inspired  in-plant  feed- 
ing program  undertaken  by  so  many  of  the  Nation's 
plants. 

But  like  a  great  many  v.rar-born,  war-carried  programs,  industrial  feeding  is  not 
heading  for-  the  exit  sign  now  that  the  war  is  oi-er .     In-plant  feeding  is  not  a 
straw  in  the  wind.     It  v^s  not  a  war-time  expedient.    The  knowledge  of  balanced, 
healthy  meals  is  not  something  that  occurs  in  cycles.     It's  not  something  that 
develops  for  five  years,  then  passes  out  of  the  picture  during  the  next  five.  Like 
nylons,  and  red  meat  and  baseball,  it's  here  to  stay. 

Home  work . . . 

Workers  have  learned  the  importance  of  balanced  meals.    They  have  learned  new  eat- 
ing habits,    ^nd  they  have  taken  this  new  knowledge  out  of  plant  cafeterias  into 
their  own  homes.    They  learned  th^t  a  meal  that  pa id^ dividends  included  meat, 
potatoes,  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable,  salad  and  milk. 


If  they  came  home  to  an  unbalanced  meal  loaded  vdth 
starches  and  fats,  they'd  say:     "It's  filling...  but  is 
it  the  Basic  Seven?"  At  the  plant  cafeteria,  workers 
were  accustomed  to  a  special  plate  that  synchronized  th« 
Basic  Seven  and  filled  them  full  of  spizzerinctum.  And 
the  homemaker  listened  and  learned. 


No  exit... 


You  see  how  it  is?    You  see  how  a  program  like  in- 
plant  feeding  gets  in  the  groove.    Workers  want  it. 
Management  is  full  of  praise.     Even  homemakers  have 
been  able  to  learn  some  pointers. 

The  cards  say  that  in-plant  feeding  is  here  to  stay, 
And  it  looks  like  the  cards  won't  lie. 


i 
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UNDER  THE  mm  ""■'Sr 

<7\  \  \  n-^' 

Lift  up  the  wing  of  your  turkey,  and  what  should  you  find?       \^   ^     >  i    i    i  / 
Pin  feathers?    Nope.    Guess  Again.    There  you  have  it...     3 '■•^  ^ 
a  grade  label.    It  reads  U.  S.  Grade  a,  B,  or  C.  It 
gives  you  your  best  clue  to  the  external  quality  of  the 
bird  you  are  buying. 


Historically, 


XT 


Turkey  inspection  and  grading  started  back  in  1932.  like 
all  USDA  inspection  and  grading  it  was  furnished  at  the  .  .  ^  ^ 

request  of  the  turkey  industry.     The  volume  was  small... 

say  about  500,000  pounds  that  first  year...  and  primarily  u^*'\r^^^ 
at  the  terminal  markets.  t  \^ 

In  1933,  the  Government  began  to  get  requests  from  processors  at  country  points. 
These  grew  and  grew  until  by  the  time  war  was  declared     10  percent  of  the  total 
crop  was  being  inspectea  and  graded.    Although  this  was  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  1932  figure...  it  was  still  far  short  of  the  number  of  turkeys  that  could 
have  been  given  the  Federal  once-over. 

War  Sifects  . . . 


During  the  war,  commercial  inspection  and  grading  practically  ceased.    The  service 
was  extended  to  the  armed  services  and  all  the  birds  that  went  to  war  had  their 
ovm  special  kind  of  "dog-tag."    Now  that  the  war  is  over,  commiercial  interests  are 
again  using,  this  government  service. 


A  resident  grader  is  assigned  to  a  plant.  Ht  remains  there  while  the  turkeys  are 
being  dressed  and  packed.  Ho  grades  for  external  appearance  only,  which  includes 
shape,  pl'ompness  and  condition  of  skin...  and  tucks  his  A,  B,  or  C  under  the  wing. 


Two  kinds  .. . 


If  the  bird  is  evisciratod ,  the  government  examiner  inspects  for  condition  and 
*^olesomeness .     The  legend  which  indicates  this  type  of  inspection  reads:  "Inspected 
for  wholesomeness ,  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  plant  number...  whatever  it  is." 
This  appears  on  the  wrapper  in  which  the  bird  is  packed.    Some  birds  will  carry  both 
legends,  depending  upon  the  type  of  service  that  the  plant  desires. 

So...  when  you  observe  the  A,  B,  or  C  legend  in  the  web  of  the  wing,  you  have  an 
official  decision  on  the  quality  and  wholesomeness  of  the  bird  you  are  buying. 

TO  i'iARKET,  TO  MaRKET 

By  Christmas  there  will  be  more  fresh  pork.     Later  on,  the  cured  pork  products.., 
hams,  bacon,  and  shoulders...  will  be  caning  through. 

ns  usual... 

This  is  good  news,  but  nothing  unusual  in  the  patter  of  hog  marketing.  ^^Yintcr  is 
upon  us.  Farmers  have  completed  their  field  work  and  are  turning  their  attention 
to  hog  marketing. 
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Heavy  marketing  started  right 
after  Thanksgiving  and  will 
continue  fairly  heavy  until 
the  holiday  lull.  After.vards, 
marketings  are  expected  to 
increase  and  will  probably 
reach  their  peak  about  the 
second  or  third  week  in  Jan- 


A  factor  that  held  back  this  year -s  marketing  was  that  there  was  a  lot  of  soft  corn 
available,  and  hogs  were  held  over  to  eat  up  this  corn,  ^s  a  result,  they  are  com- 
ing to  market  heavier  than  normally. 


The  catch. . . 


Naturall^s  all  these  conditions  add  up  to  one  thin.T  in  the  homemaker 's  irj^-er  eye. 
And  that"' is  increased  supplies  of  pork  products.    But  don't  get  excited.  There's 


a  catch. 


If  you  think  this  means  slabs  of  bacon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  or  haj.s  vath- 
out  end...  then  this  is  the  time  to  come  out  of  that  dream  and  stop  counting  pigs. 
You  will  notice  an  increase  in  pork  supplies,  but  quite  a  bit  of  this  meat  has  al- 
ready  been  promised  to  Europe.    The  Government  is  behind  in  its  comiratments  for 
foreign  sales  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  catch  up. 


BL.^NKST  BUYING  TaCTICS 


The  big  package  under  the  Christm.as  tree...  the  one  all  tied  up  with  satin  ribbons 
...  is  very  likely  Mom's  practical  present  to  the  bride  in  the  family.     It's  a 
blanket.    Mom  got  the  best  one  she  could  buy  for  the  money.    And  here  s  how  textile 
specialist  of  the  U.  o.  Department  of  Agriculture  describe  Mom's  blanket  buying 
tactics . 


The  label  talks . . . 


First,  Mom  looked  at  the  label.     It  told  her  how  much  wool  there  was  m  the  blanket 
and  .vhether  the  wool  was  new,  reused  or  reprocessed.    Mom  bought  the  blanket  J^ath 
the  big^.est  percentage  of  wool  in  her  price  range.    She  knew  tne  more  wool,  "che 
warmer  the  blanket. 

Mom  judged  the  quality  of  wool  in  the  blanket  by  holding  the  blanket  up  to  the  light 
She  looked  carefully  at  the  weave  and  she  chose  a  close,  even  weave.  ^^^^^'/'^^^ 
e-'.amined  the  nap.     She  wanted  a  thick,  soft  nap.    More  than  that,  she  ^-^^^-^^^/^  ^ 
that  was  firmly  anchored  in  the  foundation  of  the  yarn.     Otherwise  the  nap  mil  puu 
out  and  roll  up  in  little  balls  of  lint  th.t  mil  shake  off  when  the  blanket  is 
us  ed . 

Then  Mom  made  sure  the  blanket  w.s  cut  the  straight  way  of  the  goods.     She  checked 
on  this  by  holding  the  end  of  the  blanket  to  the  light  and  seeing  trat  the  end 
parallel  with  filling  threads. 


other  pointers  . . « 


Finally,  Mom  bought  a  blanket  that  ^mo.s  long  enough.    She  measured  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  mattress  and  added  six  inches  for  turning  under.    That  was  the  size 
of  the  blanket  she  bought,    xi  long  blanket  is  likely  to  wear  better  than  a  short 
one  because  it  isn't  subjected  to  tugs  and  pulls  that  strain  even  the  strongest 
blankets • 

Mom  thought  about  color  last  of  all,.,  because  she  knew  that  warmth  and  durability 
are  the  important  factors  in  a  blanket.    If  she  could  find  those  two  qualities, 
she  felt  sure  she  could  find  a  color  that  was  pleasing.    And  of  course  she  did. 


What  gains  have  wc  made  in  nutrition  these  war  years?    Vv3 've  not  only  maintained 
our  nutritional  level,  but  we  improved  our  position  considerably.    This  was  the 
statement  of  Faith  Clark,  food  economist  in  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  at  an  agricultural  conference  just  ending  in  Washington. 

The  reason. . . 

In  general,  we  made  those  gains...  said  Miss  Clark...  because  we  ate  more  milk,  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  citrus  fruit  and  green  and  yellow  vegetables  than  in  the  pre-war 
years...  1935-39;  and  because  of  the  enrichment  program  for  flour  and  bread.  Miss 
Clark  said  that  for  calories  the  level  has  varied  from  3  to  7  percent  above  the  pre- 
war period.    There  has  been  a  fairly  consistent  upward  trend  for  calcium  and  protein 
because  of  the  larger  supplies  of  milk  available. 

The  calcium  increase...  now  about  20  percent  above  the  1935-39  level...  is  especially 
significant,  said  Miss  Clark,  since  calcium  is  one  nutrient  likely  to  be  short  in 
our  diets.    Levels  of  vitamins  a  and  C  are  about  a  fifth  higher  due  to  the  increased 
use  of  citrus  fruit,  tomatoes  and  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 
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Benefit  of  bread  enrichment...  ■ 

VYe  hive  more  iron  in  our  diets,  too,  since  it  is  one  of  the  nutrients  added  to 
white  bread  and  flour.     Increases  in  three  of  the  B  vitamins...  thiamine,  ribo- 
flavin and  niacin...  are  due  in  part  to  the  bread  enrichment  program  and  increased 
use  of  certain  foods  such  as  milk  and  meat. 

If  present  agricultural  plans  materialize,  the  nutrition  level  v.dll  be  as  high  in 
1946  as  it  was  in  1945...  higher  in  fact  in  several  nutrients  than  for  any  year  on 
record.    Per  capita  supplies  of  meat,  fat,  sugar,  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  fluid  cream,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
are  expected  to  increase. 

Is  it  adequate    »  ♦  • 

AS  to  how  adequate  is  our  national  diet...  Miss  Clark  said  the  amounts  of  calories, 
protein,  minerals  and  vitamins  available  in  our  national  food  supply  exceed  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

However,  Miss  Clark  pointed  out  that  national  per  capita  food  averages  don't  tell 
the  whole  story.    Too  little  is  kno^ra  of  the  v.'aste  of  food  in  the  marketing  pro- 
cess and  later  in  the  preparation  at  home .    Even  for  the  higher  income  families 
there  is  need  for  additional  improvement  in  diets. 


Impr o vement  needed 


For  example,  last  f^ll  t.he  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  made  a  nationwide  survey  of 
food  consumption  of  urban  families.  If 
all  of  those  families  vath  incomes  of 
$4,000  or  over  had  consumed  the  quantities 
of  food  suggested  in  moderate  cost  food 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Hutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  they  would  consume  a  third 
more  milk,  a  tenth  more  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  5  percent  more  eggs. 

The  diets  of  families  in  the  lower  income 
'■ii  JyJ   groups  are  particularly  in  need  of  improve- 
'"^^y  i^ent.    Miss  Clark  concluded  ttet  we  need 
4Mf  to  continue  to  strengthen  our  nutrition 
education  so  that  more  people  mil  under- 
stand the  importance  of  food  to  health. 


Your  part... 

Mien  you  point  out  to  your  listeners  how  they  can  make  the  best  possible 
foods  within  their  means...  and  when  you  tell  them  how  to  prepare  th.t  fooQ  so  thai; 
it  loses  as  little  food  value  as  possible,.,  you  are  helping  uith  the  necessary 
nutrition  education. 

all-aiaerican  team 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  season  for  hog  marketing  is  the  bumper  packing  season  for 
kraut  canners.  It's  something  like  a  trigger-timed  football  game:     Pork  takes  tne 
ball...  makes  a  perfect  pass  to  Kraut...  Kraut  carries  the  pigskin  for  a  touchdowi. 
And  thousands  cheers. 


The  score. 


But  to  get  back  to  the  score,  the  year's  pack  of  at  laast  210,700  tons  of  cabbage 
is  almost  double  last  year's  tonnage,  and  far  ahead  of  the  1934-43  average  of 
162,100  tons.    A  record  high  occurred  in  1934  when  215,700  tons  of  cabbage  v/ere 
packed  into  big  wooden  tanks  and  allov/cd  to  feraent  in  its  own  brine  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone  involved. 

Aiding  and  abetting  the  kraut  cannors  this  time  is  the  unlimited  amount  of  tin 
which  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  This  will  be  of  considerable  help  in 
utilizing  the  bumper  crop  of  cabbage  this  season. 


Food  value  . . . 


And  still  in  a  footb.\ll  frame  of  mind,  wc  leave  this  thought  with  you.    Take  ad- 
vantage of  those  extra  points  that  Icraut  is  kicking  over  the  goal  posts  to  fill  in 
the  pre-holidAy  lull. 


Bagging  the  sugar 


Sugar  allocations  for  U.  S.  civilians  during  the  first  three  months  of  1946  v;-ill 
be  the  same  as  the  amount  distributed  for  use  during  the  last  three  months  of  this 
year,    -^nd  there  will  be  no  change  in  sugar  rationing...  either  fb  r  individuals  or 
industrial  use...  during  this  first  quarter  of  1943. 


The  civilian  sugar  allocation  for  the  first  three  months  of  1946  is  1,100,000  tons 
...  as  against  a  982,000  ton  figure  for  the  last  three  months  of  1S45 .  However, 
carry-over  stocks  from  the  July-September  period  wore  large  enough  to  provide  the 
same  actual  amount  of  sugar  for  fourth  quarter  usage  as  is  allocated  for  the  first 
three  months  of  next  year. 

World  supply  pictur.;... 

Because  the  world  supply  of  sugar  in  1945  is  expected  to  b^^ 
about  the  same  as  in  1945...  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  sugir  becoming  ration-free  for  some  time.    It's  true 
that  world  production  may  increase,  but  carrj^-over 
stocks  have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is  loss  to 
draw  upon  than  in  the  past. 

Some  areas...  particularly  the  Philippines,  which 
normally  supply  close  to  a  million  tons  of  sugar  a 
year  to  the  United  States...  must  rebuild  production 
capacity  before  sizeable  amounts  will  again  be  avail- 
able.   No  sugar  is  expected  from  this  source  in  1945. 

Shipments  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  from  the  Caribbean  area  in  the  first  three 
months  of  next  year  are  expected  to  be  substantially  lov^er  than  the  usual  rate... 
because  year-end  stocks  in  that  area  are  extremely  low  and  the  new  crop  will  not 
begin  to  move  in  volume  before  March.    The  only  area  where  there  are  substantial 
sugar  stocks  is  Java,  and  so  far  none  has  been  shipped  from  that  island  because  of 
the  internal  situation. 
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Consumption  down..« 

For  the  calendar  year  1945,  civilians  will  average  about  72  pounds  of  sugar.  This 
compares  with  89  pounds  last  year  and  about  96  pounds  in  the  1935-36  period, 

BEST  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  aND  VEGETABLES 

"Spuds,"  "yams"  and  cabbage  are  the  big  three  on  this  week's  list  of  best  fresh 
food  buys  at  Southwest  markets,  according  to  USDa's  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration.   They  are  followed  by  another  tasty  trio...  carrots,  onions  and  grape- 
fruit.    Other  good  buys  this  week  include  beets,  caulif Icv.'cr ,  oranges,  turnips, 
celery  and  spinach.    Also  popular  at  occasional  markets  are  parsnips,  squash, 
apples,  tangerines,  tomatoes  and  beans. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets «, . 

COLOR.1DO.:  Denver   beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  caulif lov/er ,  celery, 

parsnips,  potatoes,  spinach,  sv;eet  potatoes, 
grapefruit 

KaNSaS:  Topeka   grapefruit,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage, 

celery 

Wichita   Vv-hit©  grapefruit,  Texas  oranges,  Irish  and 

[  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  carrots 

LOUISIANA:        Baton  Rouge.   cabbage,  cauliflower,  Irish  potatoes,  yellow 

""  onions 

NEvY  1.IEXIC0 :      Albuquerque   Irish  and  svfeet  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots, 

Gallup  and  celery,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  cauliflower 

Santa  Fe 

OKLAliOM:  Oklahoma  City   apples,  cabbage,  carrots,  grapefruit,  onions, 

oranges,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tangerines, 

tomatoes 


TEXAS:  Fort  '/Vorth   cabbage,  carrots,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 

'  onions,  parsnips,  spinach,  beets,  grapefruit 


DALLvS,  TEX.iS 
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HIGHLIGHTING  CPIRISTMaS 


,  >Q     ■     ^^^^ ' V 
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The  decorated  Christinas  tree  is  an  integral  part 
of  holiday  celebrations  in  most  American  homes. 
.T.nd  producers  are  doin?;  all  the^j-  can  to  meet  the 
demand  this  season  despite  labor  and  transporta- 
tion difficulties . 

The  love  of  trees  and  the  custom  of  bringing  green 
boughs  into  the  house  played  a  role  in  ancient 
pagan  rites.    Although  early  Christian  churches 
frowned  upon  such  pagan  fancies,  the  ceremonial 
use  of  trees  did  not  die.     Since  the  era  of 
Christianity,  the  Christmas  tree  has  become  a 
s^sonbol  of  hope,  life  and  merriment, 

Le ge nd ar3^  lore  . . » 

There 's  even  a  legend  that  explains  why  the  balsa.T. 
fir  might  be  so  popular  at  Christmas.  Tradition 
has  it  that  the  Lord  sent  his  three  messengers... 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love...  to  seek  a  tree  as  high  as 
Faith,  as  eternal  as  Hope,  and  as  widespread  as 
Love...  and  v/hich  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
every  bough.    They  chose  the  balsam  fir. 


It's  pretty  hard  to  give  a  definite  figure  on  the  amount  of  Christmas  trees  used 
annually  in  this  country  because  so  many  trees  come  from  privately  owned  forest  land 
or  farm" wood lo ts .    But  somewhere  betvreen  10  and  15  million  is  the  estimated  numoer. 
About  half  of  these  come  from  the  pacific  Northv/est . . .  Montana,  Idaho,  Vfeshington 
and  Oregon.    The  Lake  States,  New  England  States  and  Canada  account  for  a  good  part 
of  the  balance.  ^ 

Source  of  supply... 

The  center  of  the  Christmas  tree  market  lies  in  the  big  cities  of  the  East.     New  York 
City  and  the  New  England  States  use  several  million  trees  annually...  mostly  from 
privately  o-vmed  New  England  forests.    The  large  cities  of  the  Middle  West  get  their 
trees  from  ffichigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  some  from  the  Far  Viest  and  some  from 
local  farm  wood lots . 

In  the  South...  where  pine  trees  grow  very  rapidly...  folks  derive  their  Christmas 
greens  from  local  sources.    The  West  draws  a  lot  of  trees  from  National  forest  land... 
Trees  from  these  nationally  o^med  forests  are  marked  by  the  Forest  Service  and  sold 
under  special-use  permits...  so  that  the  cutting  will  be  done  without  harm  to  future 
forest  crops.     Canadian  trees  are  also  sold  in  large  Eastern  and  Midwest  cities. 


Lo^^al  selections  . .  « 


Although  practically  all  evergreens  can  be  used  as  Christmas  tre.^s,  firs  and  spruces 
are  the  most  popular.    The  Northeastern  and  Lake  States  strongly  favor  balsam  xir 
because  of  the  pyramidal  shape  of  this  tree  and  the  fairly  rigid  branches  v;hich  are 
well  adapted  to  supporting  lights  and  ornaments.    The  balsam  fir  retains  its  lustrous 
dark  green  needles  longer  than  most  species  and  lends  itself  ^well  to  transportation. 


\ 

\ 


In  the  South,  the  Fraser  fir  figures  as  a  polular  choice.     In  Colorado  and  other 
1  Rocky  Mountain  States,  fir  is  abundant  but  g-rovrs  at  hit:h  altitudes  and  is  difficult 
to  get  out.    So  Lodgepole  pine,  Douglas  fir  from  the  lov/er  ranges...  and  occasionally 
the  Engleniann  spruce...  are  more  frequently  used.     On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Douglas 
fir  is  the  principal  Christr.as  tree. 

To  make  it  last ... 

,AS  for  preserving  the  Christmas  tree...  keep  it  in  a  cool,  damp  storage  place  until 
it  is  to  be  decorated.     Trees  that  have  lost  a  grtat  amount  of  their  moisture;  will 
rapidly  shod  their  needles  when  taken  into  dry  heated  rooms.    Moisture  loss  can  be 

[retarded  by  waxing  the  cut  end,  or  more  simply  by  placing  the^ree  in  water. 

C  IS  FCR  CITRUS  ^ 


For  the  Christmas  holidays,  oran 
Texas  and  Florida  y.rill  be  ava 

;supply.    Grapefruit  from  Texas  and  Florida  will 
be  fairly  plentiful.    Tangerines...  an  attrac- 
'tive  buy  if  there  are  any  youngsters  in  the 
house...  will  be  in  moderate  supply. 

The  "kid  glove"  skins  that  distinguish  tangerines 
lare  especially  <^asy  to  ptel  and  mak^  for  enjoy- 
able, easy  eating.    Because  tangerines  are  eaten 
"in  the  flesh"...  the  carotene  found  in  the  tissue 
cells  is  retained. 


THE  PICKLE  VEG STABLE 

ILast  week  in  Round-Up,  we  told  that  there 's  double  the  amount  of  sauerkraut  this 
year  than  in  1944.    Because  of  the  good  supply,  homemakers  may  want  to  serve  this 
'pickle-vogetable  in  several  ways.    Here  are  some  variations  from  the  pork  and 
:sauer-kraut  team  suggested  by  home  economists  of  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ranges  from  California/  "v,   --^-s '^^^^^ 

liable  in  moderate  "j/^'^^'-^^^i^. 


Hot  or  cold  . . . 


Kraut  can  be  served  either  hot  or  cold.    Viihcn  served  hot,  it  will  keep  more  of  its 
tang  if  just  heated  through.    But  if  the  family  prefers  a  milder  flavor,  lot  the 
ikraut  cook  for  a  longer  time.     Cold  sauerkraut  can  be  served  "as  is"  or  in  vege- 
table salad  combinations.    Just  drain  and  chop  the  kraut  and  try  it,  for  example, 
•with  raw  carrots  or  cubed  cooked  beets. 


Sauerkraut  also  takes  billing  as  a  main  winter  dish.    Put  alternate  layers  of  kraut 
and  cooked  noodles  in  a  baking  dish  or  casserole.    Then  add  a  top  layer  of  ground 
pork  sausage...  and  bake.     Or  bake  kraut  in  a  casserole  -with  chopped  frankfurters 
or  luncheon  meat. 


Norwegian  style,.. 


(Another  dish  for  cold  v.'eather  is  savory  sauerkraut  after  the  style  of  the  Norwegians. 
!Lightly  brovm  a  fourth  of  a  cup  or  less  of  fat  in  a  skillet.    Add  a  quart  of  kraut 
and  a  teaspoon  of  celery  or  carav;ay  seed.    Mix  well,  separating  the  kraut  with  a  fork. 
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Then  cover  and  cook  for  five  minutes  and  serve  hot.    To  lend  a  note  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch...  add  onion,  apple  and  a  chopped  potato. 

The  juice, by  the  way,  can  be  chilled  for  i  meal  starter.     Some  families  like  it 
straight.     Others  prefer  it  with  a  little  lemon  juice...  or  mixed  half  and  half  v/ith 
tomat  0 

OGE-i^y  vnsE 

Most  of  the  fishing  vessels  taken  over  by  the 
^^^^^^0^^^^  Government  during  "che  --//ar  are  at  work  again  for 

^-^V^^^^]  .  industry.    And  it  looks  now  that  the  yield  of 

i  fishery  products  for  1945  will  average  the  pro- 

'  "  duction  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  war 

...  or  about  4  and  a  half  billion  pounds. 

This  total  is  sli.^htly  below  that  of  last  year 

^because  the  catch  of  pilchards  or  California  sar- 

Q.m^-^Y^xj}^^^f<  J MPr^"^^  "'^"^        dines  which  accounts  for  almost  a  fourth  of  the 

U.  3.  catch  is  smaller. 

Check  your  local  market... 

However,  if  you're  looking  for  fresh  and  frozen 
fish,  chances  are  you'll  find  your  local  market 
pretty  well  suppliea.    Major  ports  of  Hew  England 
have  handled  more  fish  this  year  than  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war...  and  nearly  a 
million  pounds  over  last  year  at  this  time.  Ship- 
ments of  New  England  cod,  scollops,  had.ock, 
flounder,  and  lobsters  are  being  distributed  as 
far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

As  for  the  West  Coast...  receipts  of  halibut,  rockfish,  flounder,  salmon  and  sable- 
fish  at  Seattle  are  up  a  third  over  last  year.    Shipments  from  this  port  go  chiefly 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  large  middle  western  consuming _ areas .    salmon  and  halibut 
from  this  area  are  coirauonly  marketed  in  large  eastern  cities. 


Gulf  area  . . . 

landings  of  fresh  and  saltv;ater  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  area  are  up  15  percent 
over  Ust  year...  only  the  oystor  haul  has  declined.     In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
there  has  also  been  a  gain. 

In  contrast  to  the  upward  trend  of  the  fresn  fish  trade,  canned  fish  output  11 
fall  behind  1S44.     Increases  in  the  pilchard  and  tuna  packs  were  not  enough  to  oil- 
set  declines  in  salmon,  mackerel  and  H^ine  sardines.    And  v^ile  shrimp  receipts 
are  average,  the  canned  pack  is  only  a  third  of  last  ye.r's.    However,  mth  smaller 
military  requirements  for  canned  fish  products,  the  homemaker  will  still  notice 
better  supplies  than  last  year. 
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DDT  MEN 


So  hungry  is  the  plagued  public  for  something 
to  kill  ins3cts  that  anything  with  DDT  on  the 
label  goes.    The  bigger  the  letters...  the 
faster  the  sales,     oo  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  past  few  months  have  been  a  hectic  time 
for  the  Insecticide  Division  of  the  United 
States  Departiu3nt  of  Agriculture. 


For  public  protection... 


Charged  with  protecting  the  public  against  ■'/ 

misleading  claims,  the  Insecticide  Division  j^^^ 
is  to  the  bug  world  what  the  Food  ^.nd  Drug  ^/z' 
Administration  is  to  the  roalm  ■• 
of  food  and  drugs.     Keep  it  '      ■    ;  /H. 

pure,  and  put  the  right  label  ,f '  V  >  .>-\;\  y 

on  it...  is  the  motto  of  both.  /'  /''' 


2 


the  Division.     It  is  -i^jui!!^' - ' ' '  -"''^'-y 

necessary  to  collect  samples  that  movp  through  interstate  corrimerce . . .  to  analyze 
and  test  them  before  taking  any  legal  action.    It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have 
several  months  slip  by  from  the  time  a  shipment  is  made  until  the  enforcing  agents 
can  accanulate  sufficient  evidence  to  take  any  action  whatsoever. 

Manuf j.cturers  help... 

So  the  Division  turne-l  to  the  insecticide  manufacturers  for  aid.     It  issued  a  genera 
invitation  for  manufacturers  to  submit  sample  insecticide  labels.    Floods  of  labels 
came  back,    a  month  after  DDT  v;as  released  for  civilian  use,  the  trade  notice  on 
labeling  insecticides  containing  DDT  ms  issued. 

Most  manuf actur-.rs  have  followed  the  labeling  advice  that  the  Division  distilled  fro. 
their  suggestions.     It  is  gratifying,  says  Dr.  Reed,  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
serious  violations  that  have  been  encountered  up  to  date  have  been  fewer  than  expect' 

Labels  shall  not  be  misleading... 

The  Federal  law  does  hot:  require  poison  labels  on  insecticides.    But  it  does  say 
that  labeling;  of  such  products  shall  net  be  misleadirig. . ,  and  recommends  a  caution 
statement  for  preparations  tnat  m^ay  result  in  injury  to  persons  or  animals  involved. 

It  is  thoroughly  comforting  to  realize  that  the  backdrop  of  an  enforcement  agency  is 
always  there  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  letter  of  protection. 
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FIVE  AND  TVffiNTY  WINTERS 

t^tL^  It  v,-a3  a  great  day  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  picked  up  the 

r-,/"^  phone  and  shouted  the  first  immortal  words  into  the  receiver. 

,  \^^f/'f^^  ]  ""'"^^  also  a  great  day...  on  December  15,  1920...  when  the 

\^   '  t^,  \y  first  market  news  broadcast  went  out  over  the  short  wave  in 

code...  not  the  kind  of  code  that  our  Army  managed  to  break 
^    in  the  early  days  of  the  Jap  Vfer...  but  a  code  dot  and  dash 
*^^eport  that  was  picked  up  by  the  so-called  "hams"  who  wondered 
'p-V.rhat  in  3am.   Hill  was  up.    They  translated  the  dots  and  dashes 
into  English  and  discovered  it  was  all  about  the  price  and 
quantity  of  strawberries,  potatoes  and  such. 

Nation-wide . . • 


So  successful  were  these  pioneer  broadcasts  that  the  chap  in  charge  of  the  I/^rket 
News  Service  outlined  plans  to  cover  this  news  on  a  natipn-wide  scale.    Mid -June 
of  the  following  year  found  31  states  receiving  dots  and  dashes  that  were  decoded 
into  market  information  for  the  benefit  of  those  v/ho  produce,  buy  or  sell  agri- 
cultural comn"iodit  ies  , 

Today,  daily  reports  are  issued  by  offices  located  in  the  major  producing  and  dis- 
tributing centers.  The  service  includes  information  on  movement,  market  supplies, 
quality  and  price  trends...  and  quotations  on  a  mde  variety  of  con-imodities . 

The  Market  News  Man,  even  though  the  homemaker  may  not  know  it,  is  one  of  her  most 
trusted  leg-m.en.    He's  the  one  who's  up  before  the  dawn  walking  through  the  xvhole- 
sale  markets  with  his  pad,  making  terse  notes  on  the  supply,  price  and  quality  of 
various  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  market. 


Beneficiaries . . • 


This  report  is  immediately  communicated  to  farmers  and  hom.emaker3  ,  V  ''h,  ''^"^ 
by  means  of  press,  radio,  telephone  and  mail.  It  is  in  this  vay  -7'.'^^/','* 
that  the  homiemaker  is  kept  informed  of  what  foods  are  in  plenti-  V^-> 
ful  supply  in  her  local  market,  and  what  the  best  buy  happens  to  "^v^^.  -i, 
be...  a  daily  double  service  that  is  hard  to  beat. 


These  daily  news  reports  help  growers  distribute  fruits  and  vege- 
tables more  or  less  evenly  throughout  the  markets  of  the  nation. 
Processors  use  this  report  to  find  out  v^here  thay  may  obtain  the 
produce  they  need  for  operation  of  their  plants. 

Railroads  and  truckers  contribute  their  share  to  orderly  marketing  by  routing  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  areas  whe-re  the  food  is  needed  most,    ^nd  when  it 
comes  right  dovm  to  the  home  front,  the  hom.emaker  comes  in  for  her  dividend.  Even 
before  she  appears  on  the  market  scene  she  knovv'S  what 's  plentiful  ind  its  relative 
cost . 

The  best  there  is... 


Fruits  and  vegetables  are  just  one  group  of  com.modities  on  which  there  is  a  market 
ne-jtfs  service.     Similar  information  is  collected  and  made  available  to  the  public  on 
livestock,  eggs,  poultry,  dairy  products,  grains,  feed,  wool,  cotton...  and  so  on. 
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For  accurate,  unbiased  and  rapid  market  reporting,  the  Market  News  Men  have  a 
"corner  on  the  market." 


THERE'S  A  RUB  TO  IT 


A  good  towel  deserves  good  care  especially  in  these  days  when 
the  price  is  so  high.    Homejiukers  who  are  luclty  to  find  towels 
among  the  gifts  under  the  Christmas  tree  might  i/vant  to  check 
over  the  following  tips. 


? 

/• 


First  way  to  get  the  best  wear  from  towels  is  to  rotate 
supplies.    Put  the  freshly  laundered  towels  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  in  the  linen  closet.    This  way  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  a  few  towels  taking  all  the  family  rub  while 
others  lie  in  storage.    Long  storage  without  laundering 
isn't  good  either.    Smoke,  dust,  and  moisture  in  the  air 
combine  to  weaken  cotton  even  while  the  towels  are  lying 
on  the  shelves. 


/ 


Washing  tips... 

AS  for  washing  tips...  if  a  bleach  is  used,  dilute  according  to  directions  because 
strong  bleaches  weaken  the  fabric.     Drying  outdoors  in  the  sunshine  is  a  safe, 
effective  bleach...  but  bring  the  towels  in  viien  they  are  dry.     Long  whipping  in 
the  wind  may  loosen  yarns  at  the  corners  of  the  hem  and  cause  them  to  fray.     If  the 
selvage  wears  out,  check  the  fraying  by  taking  several  rows  of  stitches  along  the 
edge . 

It's  best  not  to  iron  Turkish  tov;els.     Ironing  mats  the  loops  and  may  even  bend  the 
fibers  in  the  yarn  enough  to  oreak  them,  and  it  dees  cut  down  absorbency.    Face  and 
dish  towels  may  be  ironed  flat  and  folded  by  hand,    xmd  vary  the  folding  job... 
sometimes  in  halves  and  sometimes  in  thirds  to  prevent  too  much  wear  at  any  one  spot 

More  don 'ts . . . 


To  avoid  mildew,  hang  towels  up  immediately  after  using  so  that  air  can  circulate 
through  them.    liildcw  sometimes  does  not  show,  but  even  when  invisible  it  vdll 
cause  the  fabric  to  deteriorate. 

For  a  final  tip...  v.tirn  against  drying  sharp  knives  or  razor  blades  on  dish  towels 
or  hand  towels,    a  cut  through  just  one  yarn  will  v/eaken  the  fabric. 


The  second  largest  crop  of  domestic  tree  nuts...  pecans,  English  walnuts,  almonds 

and  filberts...  some  328  million  pounds,  are  m.oving  to  and  off  the  market  at  a 

rapid  rate.     Demand  has  been  good  due  to  high  ccnsumer  purchasing  power...  and  to 

the  fict  that  the  heaviest  purchases  are  ordinarily  made  during  the  holiday  season. 


CaNDID.iTES  for  THE  NUT  BCrlTL 


In  addition  to  the  domestic  tree  nuts,  there  are  liberal  quantities  of  almonds  and 
filberts  from  the  Mediterranean  area  and  seme  cashev/s  from  India.  Very  few  Brazil 
nuts  arc  appearing...  though  all  wartime  restrictions  on  importation  are  removed. 


The  cost. 


A3  for  prices...  the  domestic  nuts  are  at  ceiling...  which  at  the  retail  level  is 
the  same  as  last  year.     It's  true  that  the  prices  of  nuts  arc  higher  than  in  pre- 
war years,  but  overhead  costs  have  increased  too.    The  cost  of  materials,  labor 
to  care  for  the  trees,  harvesting,  cost  of  grading,  packing  and  shelling...  are 
all  in  line  with  present  conditions. 

PE.tNUT  EULOGY 


Among  the  home  grown  foods  available  in  the  South- 
west to  make  Christmas  festive,  are  peanuts...  vath 
a  war  record  as  important  as  that  of  a  battle- 
starred  veteran.    Here's  the  story...  for  homemaker 
who  like  a  little  food-history  mixed  in  with  their 
food -planning . 

Vvar  service... 


^^^p'       Although  they're  called  peanuts...  peanuts  really 
aren't  nuts  at  all.    They're  peas.    And  millions 
and  millions  of  bushels  of  them  have  done  their 
part  in  winning  the  battle  of  food  in  this  war.    Peanuts  figured  prominently  in 
another  war  too.'.,  the  War  Between  the  States,  about  seventy  years  ago.  Peanuts 
were  plentiful  then...  and  soldiers  ate  them  with  great  relish. 

In  V^orld  "fer  II,  peanuts  -'were  assigned  a  more  significant  role.    Although  their 
value. as  food  was  never  discounted...  peanuts  were  grov/n  this  time  primarily  for 
oil  and  to  add  to  the  supply  of  protein  feed  for  livestock. 


The  farmer's  part... 

Farmers  in  the  Southwest  have  grown  peanuts  for  many  years...  but  nothing  like  the 
amount  needed  during  the  War.    This  meant  we  needed  a  greatly  expanded  acreage... 
particularly  in  the  Southwest...  because  the  sandy  soils  of  these  States  vrere  ex- 
actly the  kind  needed  for  grovdng  peanuts .    Many  farmers  who 'd  been  growing  peanuts 
increased  their  acreage  as  much  as  they  could.    Farmers  v:ho 'd  never  raised  peanuts 
before  joined  in  the  fight  to  produce  them  for  war...  for  oil  and  for  protein  feeds. 

In  Texas  alone...  fanners  increased  their  peanut  acreage  over  300  percent.  Other 
states  increased  theirs  too.    The  result  ms  millions  and  millions  of  bushels  of 
peanuts  for  war  use.    This  year...  still  in  the  production  game...  farmers  have 
just  about  finished  harvesting  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  history. 

Harvest  methods.'..'  "     .  '  - 


Methods  of  harvesting  peanuts  are  as  varied  as  the  acreage.    In  the  larger  fields 
...  say  1,500  to  2,000  acres...  harvesting  moves  rapidly,  with  mechanized  equip- 
ment used  extensively.    Getting  the  peanuts  out  of  the  ground  is  the  first  step. 
This  is  usually  done  v/ith  plows...  hooked  on  to  tractors.     Other  harvesters  follow 
with  rakes...  that  wind -row  the  peanuts  into  piles,  where  they're  allowed  to  dry 
out  for  a  few  days.    Then  they're  hauled  away  to  threshers...  similar  to  the  ones 
used  to  thresh  small  grains.    After  they're  threshed  and  sacked...  the  peanuts  are 
taken  to  storehouses,  v^rehouses  or  barns. 


After  thoy  leave  the  store  houses...  the  peanuts  go  various  ways,     ^ome  are  shelled 
and  cleaned  to  eat  alone...  some  for  peanut  butter.     During  the  war...  because  the 
Government  had  first  call  on  all  peanuts...  most  of  them  v/ere  taken  to  crushing 
mills...  where  they're  crushed  into  oil...  for  vegetable-  shortening,  oleomargarine 
and  salad  oils...  and  for  other  products. 

No  wa:;te  . . . 


There's  nothing  about  the  peanut  that's  wasted.    Ev^ry  bit  of  it  is  put  to  some  use. 
The  pulp  left  over  after  the  nuts  are  crushed  is  rich  in  protein...  and  is  used  in 
stock  foods . 

The  peanut  hay  left  in  the  field  makes  good  feed,  too.    Sometimes  it's  baled...  or 
hauled  away  to  barns...  or  lyft  in  the  stack  for  livestock  feed.     Even  the  hulls 
loft  at  the  crushing  mills  have  a  definite  rolo.     They're  used  .;.s  fuel  to  h'.lp 
keep  mills  running. 

That's  the  story  of  the  veteran  peanut.    Your  listeners  may  want  to  pin  a  modal  on 
him...  as  he  begins  to  appear  on  their  tables  this  fall, 

BSoT  P.lTfS  i;:  FRESH  FRUITS  aKD  VEGETABLES 

Though  this  week's  lisc  of  populu.r  fresh  food  selections  has  dwindled  because  of 
cold  weather  and  frost  dA:aage  in  producing  areas,  reports  to  USLiA's  Production  and 
Marketing  n.dmini3tration  ir.dic.ice  that  many  hardy  winter  favorites  are  still  avail- 
able in  good  supply  at  reasonj'ole  prices  to  help  southwest  homemakers  plan  tasty, 
vitamin-rich  meals.     Irish  potatoes  continue  the  na-nber  one  selection...  followed 
by  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  cdery  and  turnips.     Other  vegetables  listed  as  good 
buys  this  week  include  carrots,  bets,  cauliflower  and  onions. 

Citrus  continues  to  lead  the  fruit  parade...  with  grapefruit  the  week's  first 


grapefruit,  oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  spinach, 
turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  celery,  cauliflower, 
beets 

oranges,  grapefruit,  cabbage,  celery,  Irish 

potatoes 

Texas  grapefruit  and  oranges,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  turnips 

onions,  Irish  potatoes 

Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots, 
celery,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  cauliflower 


grapefruit,  Irish  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage, 
beets ,  sweet  potatoes 


choice  and  oranges  secend. 
"Best  buys"  at  key  markets 


COLORADO : 


Denver  ....... 


Topcka 


Wichita 


LOUISI^Ma: 
NEW  MEXICO : 

TEXaS  : 


New  Ci-leans 


Albuquerque 
Ga ilup  and 

S  mta  Fe 


Fort  '//orth, 


Houston 


Irish  potatoes,  green  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 

C.  -ibhn  fro       +•.  ur'n-inc       Kofr-^-e       ^•?+-.«no     ^^^^i  4- 


DaLLaS,  TEXaS 
AZ5  Wilson  Building 
December  21,  1945 
No.  51 


Radio  Round'up 


service  for  Directors  of 
omen's  Radio  Programs 


Ml 

J-  m 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


AS  we  wind  up  another  year  of  serving  American 
homeiiiakers  throu,e:h  you...  we  want  to  step  a 
minuce  for  a  heart-felt  greeting. 

With  the  best  vdshes  cf  the  holiday  season... 
we  send  also  our  congratulations  for  the  way 
in  which  you've  carried  the  ruessage  of  better 
nutrition,  food  conservation,  and  food  sharing 
into  American  hones  during  the  past  yoar . . . 
and  throu-'hcuf  the  war. 


The  fighting  is  over...  but  problems 
of  food  and  other  phases  of  good  liv- 
ing merely  pass  into  another  stage. 
During  1S46...  you'll  have  mny  an 
opportunity  to  help  aiinerican  women 
understand  these  problems  better. 
They'll  depend  on  you  for  help  in 
solving  thorn. 


We  hope...  in  some  little 
way...  that  we  can  holp 
you  to  help  them  make  the 
year  ahead  the  best  one  in 
history. 


U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 

Infcrn^aticn  Service 

Production  and  Marketing-  Administration 
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priests  of  Gaul  and  Britain  that 
sickle  must  cut  it. 


HOLIDAY  MISSILE 

It  is  alleged  that  the  thrush...  winged  messenger 
of  the  gods...  flew  the  first  sprig  of  mistletoe  to 
that  whirling  planet  y-clept  "  Earth."     That  sprig 
wrapped  itself  around  a  tree,  and  we  haven *t  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  it  since. 

Traditional  custom... 

Delving  into  the  rich  lore  of  this  parasitic  shrub 
that  has  a  stranglehold  on  our  trees,  we  learn  that 
in  ancient  Britain  it  was  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
druids  .  Mist  let oe    was  so  sacred  to  these  ancient 
it  must   never  touch  the  e.irth...  and  only  S.  goldeij 


Because  of  its  heathen  beginnings...  the  church  has  never  sanctioned  the  use  of 
mistletoe  in  the  decoration  of  a  religious  edifice.    But  these  restrictions  do  not 
extend  to  the  home  vdiere  it  will  alvra.ys  be  used  by  those  v/ho  wish  to  preserve  an 
old  and  tantalizing  custom.. 

Siupplies  plentiful... 

Looking  at  mistletoe  from  a  supply  angle...  it  seems  that  there  has  always  been  an 
oversupply  of  this  commodity.     The  only  -crouble  is  in  harvesting  and  transporting 
it.    However,  mistletoe  keeps  well  in  shipping...  when  there  are  sufficient  labor 
and  transportation  facilities  to  handle  it...  because  its  leathery  leaves  and  waxy 
berries  do  not  dry  out  easily.     It 's  broken  off  in  bunches  from  the  trees  to  lA^iich 
it  clings...  packed  in  barrels  with  moss  to  hold  moisture...  and  shipped  to  market, 
usually  by  freight, 

American  mistletoe  sprawls  all  across  the  country.     From  Central  New  Jersey  to 
Missouri  it  grows...  and  southward  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico...  winding  itself  around 
hardwoods,  especially  tupelo  and  red  maple.     In  Texas...  where  mistletoe  grows 
widely  on  mesquite...  it  often  serves  a  utilitarian  purpose  at  this  time  of  year. 
Vrfhen  food  is  scarce  on  winter  ranges...  ranchers  "pole"  down  bunches  of  mistletoe 
to  feed  cattle  . 


Varieties . . . 

Then  there 's  a  large  western  form  that  comes  in  bushy 
clumps  of  two  to  eight  feet  in  diameter...  and  taps  the 
poplars  and  willows  from  Texas  to  Central  California. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast..,  it  concentrates  on  the  oaks 
from  Oregon  to  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  Ninety 
percent  of  the  mistletoe  on  Christmas  markers  comes  from 
Oklahoma...  where  this  green  grows  abundantly,  and  where 
many  rural  people  make  a  part-time  business  of  gathering- 
and  shipping  it  each  year. 

The  kiss  of  the  mistletoe  on  the  tree  may  be  a  kiss  of 
death.    As  the  shrub  grov/s ,  it  pokes  its  feeding  roots 
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into  the  sap  stream  and  steals  the  food  that  the  tree  has 
manufactured.    This  stunts  the  tree...  may  even  kill  it  if 
the  mistletoe  concentrates  its  embrace  on  the  trunk. 

Redeem! ng  feature . . . 

It  may  be  a  pesty  parasite...  but  it's  very  nice  to  have 
around  for  holiday  fun.    Faint  heart  has  a  hard  time  with 
the  ladies...  but  mistletoe  makes  it  a  ir.ite  easier. 


Call  for  containers 


The  plea  to  save  containers  still  holds.     Instead  of  letting 
up...  the  shortages  in  materials  for  packaging  food  will  con- 
tinue during  1946...  not  serious  enough  to  hold  up  production 
...  but  serious  enough  to  set  your  mind  on  conservation  of  the 
available  supplies.    This  applies  to  wrapping  paper...  paper- 
board  containers...  tin  cans  and  glass  holders. 

Pa  pe  r  .  •  . 


Paper  will  be  short  because  of  the  threatened  drop  in  our 
southern  pulpwood  production.    The  industry  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  replace  the  prisoners  of  war  who  were  used  as 
pulpwood  cutters  during  the  war.     So...  until  more  labor  is 
found...  it  would  be  wise  to  use  and  re-use  your  paperboard 
containers . 

Tin. . . 


Until  new  supplies  of  tin  come  drifting  in  from  the  Malay 
States...  controls  on  the  size  of  tin  cans  and  the  amount 
of  tin  coating  will  be  maintained.    This  means  that  the 
number  2  cans  for  vegetables...  and  the  2-l/2  cans  for 
fruits  and  juices...  will  still  be  with  us.    Makes  it  hard 
on  the  small  family  unit...  but  this  is  the  most  practical 
way  of  solving  the  tin  shortage. 

Glass . . . 


Glass  containers  will  continue  short  until  the  production 
of  glass,  tin  and  paper  containers  increases...  and  until 
all  containers  resume  their  normal  distribution  channels. 

"Return  your  milk  bottles...  re-use  your  paper  cartons... 
try  not  to  be  profligate  with  wrapping  paper".,,  is  still 
a  good  line.    The  good  old  days  haven't  co.ae  back  yet  where 
containers  are  concerned, 

glance  at  the  GR^DE 

During  the  war...  conscientious  consumers  checked  the  Federal 
meat  grade  stamp  against  the  number  of  red  points  they  handed 
over  to  the  butcher.     Even  though  ration  tokens  are  things  of 
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the  past...  meat  graders  are  still  important  in  the  anti -inflation  picture. 
Ceilings  by  quality... 

Since  there's  not  enough  of  all  cuts  of  me^t  to  supply  everybody,.,  OPA  still  main- 
tains ceiling  prices  on  meat.    These  ceilings  vary  with  the  different  grades.  To 
make  sure  she  is  paying  the  correct  price..,  the  consumer  should  check  the  grade 
stamp  with  the  ceiling  price  for.  meat  of  that  grade  and  cut. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  point  out  to  listeners  that  there  are  two  different  Federal 
stamps  on  meat...  although  both  are  made  from  the  same  harmless  purple  dye.  The 
round  purple  stamp  on  meat  means  that  Federal  1  inspectors  have  examined  the  meat  and 
passed  it  as  wholesome  food. 

VJhat  the  grades  mean... 

The  grade  stsimp  says  "U.  S."...  followed  by  one  of  the  grade  names,..  "Choice", 
"Good",  "Commercial"     or  "Utility."    The  same  grades  apply  to  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or 
mutton , 

U.  S,  Choice  is  stamped  on  the  highest  quality  meat.    The  animals  have  been  well- 
fattened...  v^ich  is  evidenced  by  a  high  degree  of  marbling.    This  is  the  ideal 
meat  for  steaks  and  roasts , 

The  next  grade...  U.  3,  Good...  goes  on  meat  that  is  good  quality  for  all  uses.  It 

has  little  fat  mixed  in  with  the  lean. 

War  tested , . , 

U.  S.  Commercial  is  third  in  line.     During,  the  war  thrifty  homemakers  found  how 
satisfactory  this  grade  is  for  pot  roasts  and  other  moist  heat  cookery. 

Then  there's  U.  3.  Utility...  another  grade  that  proved  itself  during  the  lean 
meat  days.    This  meat  is  low  priced..,  but  that's  no  reflection  on  it's  food  value 
...  or  its  delicious  taste  when  it 's  prepared  right.     It's  fine  for  pot  roast,  stew, 
and  other  inexpensive  dishes. 
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THE  MEaT  SHaRE 


Meat  allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  1946  have  been 
announced.    The  civilian  share  is  about  the  sa.ae  as  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1945...  but  18  pounds  per  capita 
above  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  This 
means  that  civilians  will  be  consuming  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  about  150  pounds  of  meat, 

Ci vi lian  share . . . 


The  January  through  March  meat  allocation  provides 
83.8  percent  of  the  total  supply  for  civilians... 
8.1  percent  for  United  States  military  and  war 
services...  and  8.1  percent  for  foreign  shipments  w 
and  United  States  territories.  W     .  .„„ 

N  \\ 

It  is  expected  that  civilians  will  receive  more  perk  thau'\\  ; 
they  received  during  the  last  quarter  of  1945...  about  th<e 
same  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton...  but  less  beef  and  veal.  "-x. 
Although  the  1945  spring  p.ig  crop  now  going  to  market  is 
seven  parcent  smaller  than  the  spring  crop  of  a  year  earlier 
...  pe.ik  marketings  will  probably  occur  in  January.  a.l3o, 
the  animals  will  be  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 


^7 


Military  needs... 


The  allocation  for  United  States  military  and  war  services  is  sli^^btly  higher  than 
the  amount  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  the  last  quarter  of  1945...  but  is  only 
30  percent  of  the  amount  procured  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  reinstated  a  30  percent  set  aside  of  Good 
and  Choice  grades  of  beef  for  military  requirements.    This  action  also  requires 
that  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  Good  and  Choice  grades  of  beef  set  aside  for 
purchase  by  the  armed  forces  be  prepared  as  "frozen,  boneless  beef"  in  accordance 
with  army  specifications. 

This  reinstatement  of  the  set-aside  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  procure 
the  quantities  of  meat  allocated  to  the  armed  forces.     It  will  not  affect  the 
quantities  of  those  ^rad^s  ^llocAtcd  to  civilians. 

Exports  . , , 

The  allocations  for  export  and  forei-n  shipment  include:    Belgiums...  44  million 
pounds;  France...  46  million  pounds;  Netherlands,..  15  million  pounds;  Netherlands 
East  Indies,.,  20  million  pounds;  UIJRRrt.  countries...  300  million  pounds;  United 
States  territories  and  other  conmorcial  shipments...  5  8,500,000  pounds. 


THE  CaNaPE  hour 


Once  a  year  it  seems  all  right  to  go  a  little  off  the  supply  and  demand  track, 
and  sound  off  on  a  few  holiday  treats.  So  we  call  this  department  the  "Canape 
Hour." 
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This  is  a  season  for  drop-in  parties...  and  if  you  have 
a  few  cans  or  jars  of  this  and  that  around,  you  can  -vdiip 
up  a  set  of  snacks  that  are  both  Christiius-sy  and  good 
to  eat.    There  are  always  the  old  standbys . . .  sardines 
and  anchovies...  and  they  mix  v/ell  with  cre-.in  cheese. 
There's  lex...  or  smoked  salmon...  if  you  knov;  it  better 
by  that  name...  easy  to  get  at  the  corner  delicatessen, 
and  easy  to  serve,      a  slice  of  enriched  white  bread, 
topped  with  cre^m  cheese  and  a  slice  or  two  of  lox,., 
and  on  top  of  that  a  thin  sliver  of  Spanish-type  onion 
..,  and  you  have  a  fine  appetizer. 

The  Mexican  touch... 

For  color...  mash  an  avocado..,  mash  it  fine  and  add 
fresh  tomatoes  that  have  been  diced...  minced  onion... 
a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice...  and  something  hot  like 
cayenne  pepper,    ^fter  you've,  pestled  this  mixture  to  a 
pulp...  there  emerges  a  Mexican  dish  call  "guacamole" 
to  be  spread  on  whatever  form  of  bread  or  cracker  you 
you  have  on  hand  ^ 


On  strips  of  v/hite  buttered  br^ad  this  avocado  mash  makes  a  fine  eating  partner 
with  red  caviar  that  has  been  treated  mth  onion  and  lemon  juice.    They're  pretty, 
too...  the  red  and  green  strips  side  by  side. 

Cheeses  too... 


Then  there's  a  host  of  cheeses.    Blue  cheese  c in  be  mashed  and  molded  into  a  paste, 
^-anerican  cheese  can  be  ground  up  with  mangoes  and  spread  on  the  vjirious  fancy 
crackers  that  are  flooding  the  stores. 


All  you  need  is  a  little  imagination, 
and  you  're  off  to  the  canape  hour . 


the  wherewith  to  spread...  the  whereon... 


REPORT  FROM  THE  FOOD  FRONT 


In  a  final  check  on  1945  crop  production,  the 
U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
third  largest  total  on  record...  a  total  only 
2  percent  short  of  the  1942  peak.     Power  equip- 
ment... long  hours  of  work...  and  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  American  farmers . . .  made 
this  achievement  possible. 

Records . . , 


New  highs  were  set  for  wheat,  oats,  tobacco, 
rice,  popcorn,  hops,  peaches,  pears,  grape- 
fruit, almonds  and  fresh  vegetables.     In  the 
vegetable  line-up,.,  yields  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  eggplant,  lettuce,  peppers  and 
tomatoes  were  the  largest  ever. 


There'll  be  plv^nty  of  peanuts  available  too...  more  than 
2  billion  pounds  were  picked  and  threshed  v.+iich  is  41 
percent  over  the  ten  year  average.     Potatoes  are  assured 
their  place  at  daily  meals  because  this  year  the  pro- 
duction is  the  third  largest  on  record...  at  some  425 
million  bushels. 


^nd  noar  records  . .  . 

Other  near-record  crops  were  sugar  cane 
grapes,  pecans,  soybeans,  flaxseed  and  hay 

On  the  very  short  side  'vere  cotton...  vdth 
apples,  sour  rod  cherries,  maple  sirup  and 
maple  sugar  the  smallest  ever  reported. 

Credit  the  farmt-rr... 


.oranges,  ii>si-^^ 


AS  southvvoot  hornenukers  sit  down  to  ^ 
Christmas  dinners...  bountifully 
festive  from  the  turkey  and  cran-  — 
berry  sauce  thjit  highlight  the  main 
course  to  the  nuts  that  contribute 
an  extra  note  of  cheer...  they'll 
want  to  pay  tribute...  silent  though 
it  may  be...  to  HTterican  farmers  who 
kept  both  the  armed  services  and  the 

homefront  well  fed  during  the  var  years...  and  who  now  are  turninr*  their  attention 
to  a  better  fed  nation...  and  world...  in  the  years  ahead. 


FaT  COMTRIBUTION 

Remind  your  listeners  to  save  fat  from  the  holiday  fowl  or  roast  for  the  salvage 
drive.    Unless  kitchen  ftit  salvage  continues  to  supply  10  percent  ol'  the  tallow 
and  grease  production.,,  as  it  has  during  the  war...  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
shortage  of  all  kinds  of  laundry  soap.     Every  pound  of  kitchen  f-its  turned  in  also 
speeds  up  production  of  fabrics,  electric  appliances,  tires  and  paint. 

THE  VEGETABLE  ROaD 

The  vegetable  outlook  for  the  Nation's  holiday  board  is  good.    Going  through  the 
bin  from  artichokes  to  turnips  we  find  supplies  a  little  better  than  last  year  at 
this  time. 

French  or  Globe  artichokes...  not  to  be  confused  with  the  underground  Jerusalem 
artichoke...  will  be  on  hand  from  California.    Snap  be ^ns  on  all  eastern  and  mid- 
western  markets  are  n:w  from  Florida  with  California  supplying  the  Far  V/estern 
States  . 


Texas  beets . . . 


Bunched  beets...  for  pickling  or  in  a  hot  borscht...  are  being  sent  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country  irom  Texas.    The  Western  Stat-^s  aro  supplying  their  own 
markets.    And  topped  oeets  out  of  farmers'  storage  pits  in  the  Northern  and  North- 
eastern States  are  also  fairly  plentiful. 


The  California  broccoli  crop,  nuzzled  by  recent  rains,  is  expected  to  be  adequate 
for  most  quarters  of  the  nation...  v.dth  prices  fairly  high  though.    Brussel  sprouts 
are  in  light  supply  because  of  the  season.    The  difficulty  is  that  sprouts  are 
grown  only  in  California  during  the  winter...  and  only  a  certain  section  of  Calif- 
ornia at  that.    Fall  cabbage  is  coming  out  of  storage  in  the  Northern  States...  and 
shipments  of  new  cabbage  will  increase  seasonally  from  Texas,  Florida  and  Arizona, 

Southwest  carrots... 


Increased  quantities  of  bunched  carrots  ^Iso  are  being  shipped  from  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Arizona.     Topped  carrots  that  have  been  held  in  storage  are  moving  froii  North- 
eastern States  in  liberal  quantity.     Celery  is  being  shipped  in  volume  from  Calif- 
ornia... and  the  Florida  season  is  getting  underway,    Florida  shipments  of  this 
vegetable  usually  become  fairly  heavy  after  the  first  of  the  yaar, 

Florida  shipments  of  cucumbers  are  declining...  and  good  cukes  are  scarce.  After 
Florida  v;e  shift  to  the  hDt-house  varieties  that  live  a  sheltered  life  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,    a  few  cucambers  may  be  noticed  from  South  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  from  Cuba. 

Lettuce  and  potatoes... 

Lettuce  will  be  available  at  ceiling  prices.     Cool  weathor  in  the  southern  part  of 
California  has  improved  the  quality  of  this  winter's  lettuce.    Potatoes  are  with  us, 
of  course,  and  will  continue  to  be.    After  Christmas  the  little  red-skinned  spuds 
will  be  coming  frora  Florida.     Spinach  for  the  eastern  markets  during  the  early 
winter  season  comes  from  Virginia  and  Texas.    V(/hcn  the  cold  hits  Virginia...  then 
we  turn  to  the  v/inter  Garden  area  in  Texas. 

AS  for  tomatoes...  when  Cj.lifcrnia  shipments  decline,  Texas  steps  up.  Other 
tomatoes  are  expected  from  Cuba  and  Mexico...  and  the  hot-house  kind  fro;r.  Ohio^ 
But  prices  are  high. 

Completing  the  line-up... 

Onions  are  coming  mostly  from  storage  in  the  Northern  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Turnips  and  turnip  tops  are  tumbling  out  of  Georgia. 

That's  the  major  line-up  for  vegetables,  but  you  can  see  the  nation's  cooks  have 
a  good  selection. 


^-^^  BEdl  BUYS  IN  FRESH  FRUITS  aND  VEGETABLES 


Irish  potatoes  still  lead  the  list  of  best  frosh 
food  buys  prepared  for  southwest  markets  by 
USDa 's  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


each  week|  Food  listsd  as  good  buys  must  meet 
the  test  of  good  sqpply,  reasonable  price,  and 
a  good  food  value  return  for  the  money  spent, 

This  week's  number  two  choice  is  cabbage,.,  whicl  I' 
has  stood  right  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  a  goo. 
many  weeks .    Carrots  and  sweet  potatoes  aro  also 
good  selections...  followed  by  onions,  cauliflo» 
and  beets . 


I 
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In  the  ^r£u_j.t  .^roup . .  ./;^rapef,nii.i;  and  oranpes  are  the  most  pcpular  items.    The  tradi- 
tiona^Xhri.It'^.aA"  :i;7pi'e' is  a  ..little  on  the  scarce  side,  thourh  occasional  southwest 
;  mark^s  include!       as  a,"'bes"t  buy."    Tangerines,  lemons,  pears,  and  grapes  were  al- 
so liste^^vacTiajab-nally  t  is  v^eek. 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets... 

aRKaNSaS  :        Little  Rock   cabba^ie  ,  cauliflower,  Irish  potatoes 

COLORADO:        Denver   be-ts,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  green  peppers, 

Irish  potatoes,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  grape- 
fruit, oranges 

KaNoaS  :  Topekn   grapefruit,  oranges,  celery,  cabbage,  Irish 

potatoes 

Wichita   Tex-iS  citrus  fruits,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 

onions,  cabbage,  carrots 

LOUISIaNa:      New  Orleans   carrots,  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes 

Shrovepcrt   white  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  oranges 

OKLAKOivin:        Oklahoma  City   cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  grapefruit,  onions, 

oranges,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tangerines, 

tomatoes 

TEX-iS:  Fort  Wrrth   grapefruit,  carrots,  cabbage,  beets,  Irish 

potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cauliflower 

Houston   cabbage,  onions,  carrots,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 

greens,  beets,  citrus  fruits 
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U.  S.  Department  oF  Agriculture 


Information  Service 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 


AS  the  first  postwar  New  Year  rolls  around,  there  are  prospects  of  a  happier  1946 
for  farm  families  in  this  country.     Number  one  event  v/ill  be  the  return  of  many  sons, 
daughters  and  husbands  v/ho  have  been  av/ay  during  the  war,    And  here  are  other  bright' 
prospects  mentioned  by  family  economists  of  the  U.  S,  Department  oi"  Agriculture. 

Finances  ... 


Fa,rra  income  will  probably  continue  relatively  high...  perhaps  as  favorable  as  in 
1945.    Many  farm  families  have  paid  off  debts  with  higher  income  received  during 
the  war  and  have  some  savings.     These  families  can  greet  the  Kew  Year  in  a  good 
financial  position. 

Incomes  for  1947  and   '48  are  harder  to  predict  because  they  tie  in  with  the  general 
national  emplo^.Tiient  picture.     If  jobs  are  plentiful,  there  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  farm  products...  also  young  men  and  women  from  farms  who  want  city  jots  will  be 
able  to  find  them. 

The  labor  situation  on  farms  should  be  better  in  the  coming  months.     During  the  v.ar, 
farm  production  increased  but  there  were  fewer  people  at  home  to  share  in  the  work. 
In  1946  there  should  be  more  leisure  time  for  everybody  in  the  family,  and  a  better 
chance  for  education  for  many  children. 

Health. . .  | 

The  medical  situation  should  also  improve,     oome  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  should  be  com.ing  to  rural  areas,    Ivlaybe  this  vn.ll  not  give 
farm  people  all  the  medical  services  they  want..,  since  the  number  of  doctors  and  ^ 
nurses  in  rural  communities  was  decreasing  even  before  the  v;ar .  a 

Although  medical  personnel  may  still  be  limited,  health  facilities  may  be  improved 
...  for  hospital  and  medical  equipment  left  over  from  the  war  mil  be  available  at 
low  cost  to  communities  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
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Other  programs,.,  like  rural  electrification 
the  war  should  be  resumed.  It  seems  certain 
electricity  and  more  farm  children  will  have 
1946. 


anc  school  lunches...  slowed  down  by 
now  that  more  farm  families  will  have 
adequate  school  lunches  by  the  end  of 


Population  trends., , 


The  trend  toward  smaller  farm  population  is  likely  to  continue.    This  decline  in 
population  makes  it  harder  for  farm  families  to  get  health  services,  public  libraries 
and  other  community  facilities.     In  schools...  for  example...  v/hen  the  number  of 
pupils  drops,  the  oost  per  child  rises  for  those  remaining. 

In  some  communities  the  trend  of  population  away  from  rural  districts  mil  be  checkec 
by  non-farm  families  who  v/ill  want  to  live  in  the  open  country,  villages  or  small 
towns...  even  though  they  work  in  nearby  cities.    This  should  make  it  easier  for  the 
community  to  pay  for  needed  services. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  aGRICUI,TURE 


"We  are  planning  on  abundant  production,"  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture...  and 
not  to  bo  out-planned  by  industry  or  international  organizations.  Agriculture  has 
formulated  its  blueprint  to  achieve  this  abundant  production. 


Wartime  achievement... 


Through  the  war  yoars.  Agriculture  was  the  orphan  of  our  economy.    While  Industry 
was  addinf  millions  of  men  to  the  payroll,  .-vgriculture  vras  pleading  for  machinery 
and  repair  parts.    Vfnile  Industry  was  building  m.iniature  cities,  .agriculture  put 
its  sign  out  at  the  same  old  stand...  and  stretched  the  use  of  its  acres,  animals 
and  machinerv. 


n.nd  somehow...  Agriculture  achieved  a  production  miracle  comparable  with  that  which 
Industry  wought.    Farm  output  was  stepped  up  by  one -third.     One-fourth  of  the 
total  production  went  to  war,    otill,,.  civilians  ate  better  on  the  av.irage  than  in 
peacetime  • 

Research  pays  off... 

Uow  did  it  happen?     //hat  ;vas  responsible?    Vfell...  there  was  good 
weather  through  the  war  years.     There  v.-as  also  hard,  back-breaking 
v.'orl 
pa: 

mei 

yi< 

sc;      - 

v.'hich  protected  our  fighting  forces  against  /,^,'^/>  ^-v^         noK    ''^V.-^'*'-'  < 

disease  bearing  insects.    Research  defi-    /^^^^S  '     LJutL.o   r\  f^sfij^! 

nitely  paid  dividends,  ^'/0f4''^h  "  rv'">rtrllj%'^' 


.igriculture 's  blueprint  for  abundant  pr 
ductioi?  takes  into  account  the  60  million 
jobs  we  read  about,,,  and  each  "jobber"  and' 
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his  family  vn.ll  need  a  lot  more  food,  and  different  kinds  of  food  if  they  are  to  be 
well  fed. 

Road  to  abundance . . . 

itgriculture  would  have  certain  broad  objectives  and  responsibilities  in  such  an  ex- 
panded economy.    a11  of  these  objectives  go  up  the  road  that  leads  to  abuxidance. 
It's  an  indication  that  Industry,  Labor,  Agriculture  and  GoverniTient  plan  to  carry 
out  a  unified,  balanced  expansion  of  production. 

We  have  in  this  country...  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture...  fully  half  or  more 
of  the  productive  potentiality  of  the  earth.    It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  progress  and  ccace  of  the  world  will  be  stimulated  mightily  if  ^we  demonstrate 
that  an  economy  of  abundance  is  not  idealistic  dreaming...  but  a  practical,  work- 
able, common-sense  way  of  doing  things, 

SaLTED  TRE..TS 

Over  26  million  8-ounce  cans  of  salted  peanuts...  declared  surplus  by  the  ^^ar  and 
Navy  Departments...  are  moving  onto  civilian  markets.    Though  the  peanuts  were 
salted  and  packed  last  year,  they  v/sre  hermetically  sealed  and  should  be  found  in 
the  same  quality  as  when  packed.    Some  peanuts  already  sold  from  this  lot  have  met 
a  very  favorable  reception...  and  were  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Effect  on  the  market,. . 


In  spite  of  the  large  peanut  crop  this  year,  there  is  a  shortage  of  peanuts  of  the 
size  usually  salted.    aIso...  processors  have  had  difficulty  obtaining  adequate 
supolies  of  oil  of  the  type  suitable  for  use  in  salting  peanuts.    So  the  market  ml. 
not^e  flooded  by  this  release  of  canned  peanuts.    This  supply  will  probably  all  be 
sold  mthir.  the  next  six  months...  and  later  there's  a  good  chance  that  other  lets 
will  be  offered  by  the  V/ar  and  Nav^y'  Departments  for  resale  to  the  public. 


BRI2F  O:'  BUTTIR 

Those  of  you  who 've  had  difficulty  getting 
butter  wonder  where  the  supply  is  going  and 
what  chances  are  for  improvement. 


^p/'fjT^     '  'S  The  supply... 


First  of  all  about  the  supply...  production 
.  of  butter  during  1945  vras  the  lowest  in  twenty 

,]  ,''.., I  years  because  butter  prices  have  been  rcl- 

Y  ,  atively  lower  than  prices  for  such  other  dairy 

j  products  as  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  fluid 

/  v.: 5  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream.    Consu.:iers  have 

y  just  boen  getting  their  milk  in  other  forms 

than  butter  because...  as  you  know...  milk 
'I  y  production  vas  at  an  all-time  record  high 

this  year . 


However,  despite  the  lower  production  of  butter,  there  has  been  mere  butter  avail- 
able for  civilians  during  November  and  December  than  in  any  other  months  during 
1945.    The  reason  for  this  was  the  sale  of  some  70  million  pounds  of  butt,-r  from 
government  stocks.    Besides  this  released  butter...  there  were  our  cominercial  stocks 
too . 


Future  outlook... 


against  this  supply  v;as  an  unleashed  demand.  V/ith  the  oni  of  meat  and  fat  rationing 
...  it  ^^^o.s  no  longer  necessary  for  consumers  to  keep  down  their  purchases  of  butter. 
Then  came  the  holiday  feasts  and  the  available  supply  moved  rapidly. 

for  when  the  supply  situation  will  ease...  well,  prospects  for  i,.modiate  improve- 
ment aren't  too  bright.    Sales  of  surplus  govcriuient  stocks  to  the  trade  have  almost 
been  completed.    3y  mid -January,  civilian  supplies  will  be  almost  entirely  governed 
by  current  production. 

Eacause  the  use  of  fluid  milk  and  most  other  dairy  products  is  expected  to  continue 
high...  there's  not  much  hope  of  more  butter  until  the  flush  milk  production  season 
beginning  next  spring. 

TO  THE  iVEftT  iVkrcKET 

Marketings  of  hogs  have  been  increasing  seasonally...  and  weekly  slaughtering  the 
first  part  of  December  was  about  throe  times  that  in  September  and  October.     So  pork 
production  is  now  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Federally  inspected  cattle,  calf,  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  during  the  first  tv.-o 
weeks  in  Decrmber  dropped  slightly  from  the  same  period  last  year,     vath  the  current 
increase  in  pork  production  and  the  decline  in  beef  and  lajnb  production...  the  total 
meat  supply  is  almost  up  to  last  year  for  this  period. 

January  plentifuls 

January  may  be  the  "off-season"  for  a  lot  of  fresh  foods...     ('/>.#^  '"'Z.2S2>^' 
but  American  menus  probably  will  not  suffr-  -ly^ 


be  heavy  toms.    Hens...  which  are  sold  off  as'' farmers  ff'-^^^'**^ '^^Sil^iS^ 

cull  back  their  flocks...  will  be  more  plentiful  ^^^.^SS^tS^^^^-^^^^  py^' 

than  broilers  and  fryers.  "  '  ''*jf*'> ''_'/ 

Do-A-n  the  list . . .  (^T^W 


Going  on  dowTx  the  list,  thcugh...  eggs  are  in  the  u?-and- 
coming  group...  vfith  supplies  already  increasing  slightly 
in  some  areas  and  production  expected  to  mount  rapidly  as 
the  weather  becomes  milder.    Vegetables  on  the  nation-wide  plentiful  list  are 
represented  by  cabbage,  white  potatoes,  and  dry  peas...  fruits  by  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit.   Breakfast  cereals  are  also  plentiful.    So  is  wheat  flour...  along  with  such 
soya  proaucts  as  flour,  .-rits  and  flakes. 
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THE  FRUIT  THAW 

Frozen  fruits  are  now  coming  from  freezers  and 
lockers  to  add  lushness  to  v.dnter  meals.  To 
^  )  Kiaintain  their  color  and  food  value,  there  are 
>      certain  serving  tips  to  remember. 

Those  frosted  delicacies  need  only  slirht  thaw- 
ing... just  enough  to  separate  the  pieces  even 
if  the  fruit  is  to  be  cooked,    .ind  served  raw 
...  frozen  fruits  are  at  their  best  v^en  still 
a  little  bit  icy. 

T  Is  e  c  r  om'ot  1 . . . 


The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Hone  Economics 
of  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agricult'.ore  advises 
prom.pt  use  once  the  food  is  taken  from  frozen  storage.    Thav.nsd  fruit  tl-iat  is  iliowed 
to  stand  around.... even  in  a  refrigerator...  loses  som.e  of  its  fragrance  and  flavor, 
as  well  as  its  fresh  te.^ture  and  shape. 

So  thaw  only  as  much  fruit  as  can  be  used  at  one  meal.  If  the  whole  package  is  not 
needed...  break  or  cut  it  in  two  and  return  the  frozen  part  to  the  freezer,  and  be 
sure  to  keep  the  unused  portion  wrapped  and  frozen. 

Don 't  refreeze . . » 

Once  food  has  been  thawed  it  should  not  be  refrozon.    Refreezing  not  only  decreases 
the  flavor  and  food  value  but  offers  chances  for  spoilage  organisms  to  nourish. 
VvMle  the  quick  freezing  process  stops  growth  of  organisms  t ^at  cause  food  to  spoil 
...  it  does  not  destroy  them.    So  as  soon  as  the  food  is  thawed  these  organisms  are 
ready  to  grow  in  the  loosened  tissues. 

TOiile  the  frozen  fruit  is  thawing  it  should  be  left  in  the  sealed  container.  .Uso, 
if  the  package  has  been  cut  in  tv.o,  protect  the  opened  end  from  exposure  to  air. 
Oxygen  tends  to  destroy  fresh  flavor. 


Time  element . . . 


for  a  one- 


If  the  fruit  is  to  thaw  on  a  refrigerator  shelf,  allow  six  to  eignt  hours 
Dound  oackage.    ..t  room  temperature,  two  to  three  hours  is  adequate.    And  if  the 
fruit  is  packed  in  a  leak  proof  container...  the  fruit  may  be  thawed  m  a  half  to 
one  hour  by  placing  the  package  in  a  dish  under  cocl  running  water. 

For  a  final  suggestion...  if  thawed  fruit  must  be  held  over,  heating  it  briefly  mil 
help  prevent  further  loss  of  quality.    Then  store  it  cold. 

MOLiiSSES  ON  THE  MOVE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  A^-riculture  is  selling  over  VZ  and  a  naif  million  gallons 
of  high-test  sug-r  molasses  to  food  processors,  sirup  blenders  and  sugir  rc.inors 
for  reprocessing  for  civilian  use.  ' 
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Th<3  molasses  was  acquired  during:  the  war  by  the  -^^oforse  Supplies  Corporation  from 
Cuba  to  make  industrial  alcohol  for  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions.  The  need  for 
Industrial  alcohol  has  lossenod...  so  the  release  of  this  TiOlasses  at  a  time  v/hen 
su^^Ar  supplies  are  limited  is  food  news. 

Coming  up«.. 

After  the  molasses  has  been  filtered  and  aiiy  impurities  taken  out,  it  vlli  be  sold 
to  civilians...  and  the  supply  should  rea^h  our  markets  during  the  next  three  months. 
Some  of  tho  molasses  will  bo  used  by  food  processors  in  balcery  goods,  bottled 
?  averages,  confections  and  prepared  cake  mixes.    Homemakcrs  v.dll  also  ho  secinj  more 
Irup  for  table  use  and  in  baking. 


FRS3H  FRUIT  LINE-U? 

Citrus  fruits  are  supply  leaders  in  the  fruit 
market  bins  right  now.    The  orange  crop... 
while  less  than  last  year  (due  chiefly  to  the 
smaller  crop  in  California)..,  is  estimated 
to  total  ovar  111  million  boxes.    The  supply 
of  grapefruit  from  all  areas  is  estimated  at 
over  63  million  boxes...  almost  11  million 
boxes  lar3er  than  last  year. 


There  are  practically  no  military  or  lend-lease  purchases  of  processed  citrus  pro- 
ducts at  this  time  and  smaller  military  purchases  of  fresh  fruit  than  last  year,  yi.ll 
this  adds  up  to  a:nplc  supplies  of  citrus  products  for  the  homo  folks. 

^ppl . . . 

All  other  fresh  fruits  are  in  rather  limited  supply  at  this  time.    The  national 
apple  crop  was  the  lowest  on  record...  though  the  crop  in  the  Northwest  was  nearly 
normal.    Most  of  the  apples  on  markets  now  arc  V/'inesap,  Delicious  and  YelTow  Nawtown 
varieties  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 

It  is  expected  that  the  Delicious  apples  vail  be  pretty  well  cleared  up  by  the  end 
of  January.    After  that  the  apple  supply  will  be  Winesap  and  Nev/towns  . . .  ordinarily 
our  longest  keeping  apples. 


Fo-irs  and  grapes... 

The  fall  and  winter  pear  crop  on  the  Pacific  Coast...  v:hich 
is  normally  the  supply  area  at  this  time  of  the  year..,  was 
above  average.    Due  to  the  shortage  of  apples,  this  fruit 
is  moving  rapidly  on  civilian  mark-its, 

otorage  holdings  of  Emperor  grapes  from  California,., 
acccrdine:  to  a  report  taken  the  middle  of  Deoe.r.bcr , . . 
wore  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  supply  of  last 
year.    This  stock  is  expected  to  be  marketed  rather 
rapidly.    Cranberries,  too,  are  rapidly  comin£  to  the 
close  of  their  marketing  season. 
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BEST  BUYS  IK  FRESH  FRUIIS  .iliD  VEGETABLES 

During  the  past  ten  days.,,  food  shopping  emphasis  has  been  on  holiday  items  ,. ,  to 
contribute  to  the  most  festive  Christmas  since  pro-vra.r  days.    Market  baskets  ivere 
heaped  high  with  goodies...  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  staples  that  home* 
makers  like  to  keep  stocked  up  on.    This  vreek  is  a  good  time  tc  take  inventory  of 
cupboard  shelves...  and  build  up  supplies  of  some  of  the  good  old  standby  foods... 
especially  those  that'  are  in  good  supply  at  moderate  prices . 

Companionab Is  items  ... 


Potatoes  are  a  good  example.    Although  recent  shipments  have  been  lighter  because 
of  the  car  shortage  in  producing  areas...  there's  still  a  good  supply  and  Irish 
potatoes  still  lead  the  list  of  best  fresh  food  buys  for  the  Southwest.    This  list 
...  you  recall...  is  compiled  each  v;eek  by  IBDA 's  Production  and  iiiarketing  Admin- 
istration to  help  homemakers  take  advantage  of  items  that  give  a  high  feed  value 
return  for  the  money  invested. 


Another  very  good  selection  this  week  is  cabbage...  a  good  companion  for  potatoes 
on  the  table  as  well  as  in  the  market  basket.     Other  good  vegetable  selections  aro 
carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach  and  onions. 


I 


Santa  Glaus  did  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  grapefruit  and  oranges.  These  arc  still 
the  favorite  fruit  choice  throughout  the  Southwest,.,  vrith  their  vrealth  of  vitamin 
C  to  help  start  the  nutritional  Nev/  Year  off  right, 

"Best  buys"  at  key  markets .. . 


COLOPcaDO  ; 


Denver  


oranges,  grapefruj.t,  cabbage,  carrots,  eggplant, 
Irish  potatoes,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips 


KaNSaS 


Topeka   grapefruit,  tangerines,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage, 

lettuce 


lim  t'lEXICO  : 


OKIAHOI/IA 


Albuquerque 
Gallup  and 
San'ca  Fe 


Oklahoma  Citv. 


cabbage,  carrots,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  endive, 
celery,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips,  bell  peppers, 
oranges 

cabbage,  carrots,  grapefruit,  onions,  oranges, 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  tomatoes 


TEXAS: 


Fort  Yv'orth, 


grapefruit,  carrots,  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  onions, 
oranges 


EGGPMT  NOTES 


At  one  time  the  eggplant  w..s  widely  kncAm  as  the  "mad  apple."    This  name  came  from 
the  early  superstition  that  to  eat  the  eggplant  brought  on  early  madness.  Some 
folks  in  this  country  say  "eggfruit"  v\^en  they  mean  eggplant.     In  Europe  it  is  knonn 
as  "guinea  squash,"  and  by  the  French  name  "aubergine,"    The  latter  is  French  for 
"little  peach."     Eggplant  is  botanically  a  fruit.    The  fruit  of  the  eggplant...  not- 
withstanding its  size...  is  known  to  the  botanist  as  a  "berry,"  % 


